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ALTON B. PARKER says: 


“I Read the NEW YORK WORLD Every Day’ 





THE WORLD Elected Cleveland 


“It may be said without reservation that 
if the Democratic party in my first campaign 
had lacked the forceful and potent advocacy 
| of Democratic principles at that time by the 
| NEW YORK WORLD the result might 
| habe been reversed.’” — Grover Cleveland’s 
| Letter to The World, May 10, 1903. 
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Bryan on THE WORLD | 


‘“‘THE WORLD neber during the last 
twenty years considered itself a party paper. 
It promised to spread truly Democratic prin- | 
ciples and truly Democratic ideas, and it has 
done so, and will do so, With entire inde- | 
pendence of bosses, machines and platforms, 
following only the dictates of its conscience.”’ 
—Quoted, with approval, by William J. Bryan 
in The Commoner, July 10, 1903. 











Send $1 to the NEW YORK WORLD and you will receive THE 
WORLD every weekday for four months from the day your subscription is re- 


ceived, including every day of the Presidential Campaign. 


subscribers only. The regular price of THE WORLD for four months is $2. 


THE WORLD IN THIS PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


HE WORLD is not an organ. It does not defend any 
candidate for the sake of party nor attack any other 
candidate because of his party. 

The World vigorously supported Cleveland in his two 
victorious campaigns, and during his last term it opposed 
with equal vigor his Venezuela policy and his secret bond 
contract. It was the first newspaper to expose his surrender 
to the Wall Street syndicate, and it defeated the second 
secret bond contract. 

The World opposed William J. Bryan and “sixteen to one.’ 
Its editorial page led in the fight for sound money and against 
the ‘“‘free riot and revolution” proposed by the Populist 
forces temporarily in control of the Democratic party. ... In 
this Presidential campaign The World’s news will always 
be fair and impartial. The foremost leaders in both parties 
will write for its columns. The World believes that the 
truth is always to be told. . . . Its editorial page will—as it 
alwavs has—support truly Democratic ideas, expose all 
fraud or sham, fight all false pretense. It will be as quick 
and as truthful in exposing the Purse Potentates of one party 
as of the other. 

It will fight for what seems to it Right. 


’ 





It will be true to 


its record, as, for instance, when it fought David B. Hill— 
and defeated him—for Governor .of, New, York; when it 
opposed with all its might—and also defeated—the tainted 
candidate whom Hill nominated for the highest court in 
New York—Maynard; when it supported Seth Low against 
Tammany and McKinley against Bryan. 

The World this year will strive to be even more than 
in earlier campaigns true to the ideal of its founder when he 
said The World should be ‘‘both a daily schoolhouse and a 
daily forum, both a daily teacher and a daily tribune, an 
instrument of Justice, a terror to Wrong, an aid to education, 
an exponent of true Americanism.”’ 

The result of the election will be foreshadowed in The 
World weeks in advance, exactly as Cleveland’s election was 
foretold and as McKinley’s triumphs were, The World 
giving the electoral vote by States with absolute correctness 
ten weeks before McKinley’s election day. 

The World will not only strive to be Right, but it will 
be Bright and Large—national in its news and views. Every 
one who is interested in is vital Presidential contest will 
need it every day. No Democrat or Republican should be 
happy without it. 


To encourage the prompt formation of clubs for the campaign a special commission of 20 pet 


cent. Will be allowed to agents or parties forming clubs of ten or more in any town. 


a club of ten and send $8. 


Get up 


An active agent wanted in every election district. Write for particulars. Sample copies supplied 


free on application. 





Address The New York World Campaign Club, Pulitzer Building, New York 


This offer is for mail 
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COMMENT 


Mr. Corretyou is getting busy. He says it is.all over, that 
Mr. Roosevelt has 267 electoral votes “sure,” or 28 more than 
required, without counting New York, New Jersey, or West 








Virginia. This is the way he figures: 
FOR ROOSEVELT. 

SORMMEMIM: co ccna ken an ae IO a NeDMARKA. ...cdcvucusaccs ns 8 
SUOMRUO cs. n os vausessa nae Dil NOVAUR. suanaeccss oaseeens 3 
MOOMMOCHICNG 2. 66a... esa 4 | New Hampshire ........... 4 
DRIBWANE o.cncsdsiouessowen Bi) Mord AKO | ..0055506545 4 
LTS 1 ARS SER a a Ot Ree aE SRMOUED is Ui wanictaakosee eae 
URIS. ooncbacen sce sneer Ci MONEE one o ese eau Es 4 
INGOMAS <oac ance ceases 15 7 PeNRBYAVANIB. 2.2 6.05225-55% 34 
MW ici osu cAasioe bas see 13:1 Rhode WN: «0.002 6540s 4 
RUMMAGE 06 bod isk e Kobe oe 10 | South Dakota ..... 2.0.06. 4 
MERGE as Samsse snes ae De ese scan ocuee nn awe 3 
MAINeORN! 2.06. 5S aaee nares Up U/C Ra ae ee eg eeerge 4 
Massachusetts ............ 1G 7 SWARM 66 oss cseusewes 5 
RURERON: 5546s eeu none cee 12 F SVEGOONGIN: osc sas sganeus 13 
PUMA. 625.05 eGs ease MBE PW SAMMI: isis ss olga 3 
PAD RUROR 562.52 esS5as ease 3 

MMAR cc dweea cde cieewicSs eee Sb es de ee sneer ese douse eoueane 267 

FOR PARKER. 

PIRMEINE caste beeen eseose Ae) SOMIRSUR AND 5c Secs ee eee oe 18 
BURMNUAS: sasisaccsce ences Oi Dorth Carole .....64 242. 12 
REDIA kk oS beh eew ees = 57 Pouth Warolina. .........5..6:. 0. 9 
ROMP Li caayeeeasceee ce iS a) ONPRBBR: 32. 6 Su awk sucaes 12 
SMMCY: sis sive eee we os = Ly pe Ub Cy ea energy ters ears 18 
RVR =< 'n sc ds ais eee ee Da Wee 5 Sob. scecskuerass 12 
RIGERIGRINN Scan cnns so ones 10 

OMAN ccna kee toe SCAR ROS been Soe eth ek eee ee 151 

DOUBTFUL. 

ED AONUIEL 2°56 0s. ct CRG Reb kk eee a uNae semua Lae euaea wees we 39 
CM ONNINN I cs Sasuke ane eeeeaee sien hou sees ee neces Sees 12 
UT 1) ae ween ig ene ete or ea eee ier eT eres ere ef 

SU Gr ae ee Wen a Tete Saray eee Eee are grees yer ee 58 


This is really the limit of political vacuity. There are 
times when a campaign-manager can with reasonable surety 
predict results. Mr. Croker was a master of this art, but even 
he never ventured a guess until he had received and discounted 
the final promise of the last district-leader near the end of the 
canvass. But Mr. Cortelyou, who surely has no better in- 
formation than anybody else at this stage of the game, jumps 
blithely into the field of propheey with cheerful disregard of a 
hundred possible happenings between now and election day. 
Ile could not do his chief a worse service, for the simple reason 
that he only directs attention to his own lack of experience 
and wisdom and deprives whatever he might have some reason 
for saying later of any possible significance. Think of Quay 
or Platt or Gorman or Aldrich putting forth such a statement 
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before either candidate had accepted his nomination or de- 
clared the principles upon which he proposed to appeal to the 
people! And contemplate the expression upon the face of 
Cornelius N. Bliss when he appears in the “ financial district ” 
and is told: “Contribute? Certainly not. Why should we? 
The result is certain. The election is over. Your chairman, 
who knows, says so.” Contrast the counsel of the canny Mr. 
Fairbanks, who is shaking his wise head out in Indiana and 
saying, “I guess we’re going to win, boys, but it’s a real tight 
and we must be up and doing every minute till the last ballot 
is in the box.” Ne “sure things” for that astute gentleman! 
He doesn’t believe in them. Nor does anybody but the veriest 
tyro in polities. Even though he did select his own manager, 
Mr. Roosevelt does not deserve a handicap such as Mr. Cor- 
telyou bids fair to be. 

Mr. Cortelyou may have—and we guess he has—some reason 
for pronouncing New York and West Virginia “ doubtful,” 
but when he puts New Jersey, with its 56,000 plurality for Mr, 
McKinley, into that category, he must make the Honorable 
John Kean cry out in his sleep. 


Senator Gorman would not and Mr. Sheehan could not 
accept the chairmanship of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, so Tom Taggart butted in. Apparently he has about 
as few qualifications for the post as anybody who could have 
been selected. His sole idea is to “ hustle for votes.” Appeals 
to the sober sense of thoughtful people are regarded by Tom 
as purely academic. His weapon is noise. This is not neces- 
sarily ineffective in certain communities. [For example, Tom 
has earricd Indianapolis three times and now reaches the 
summit of his present ambition at the head of the National 
Committee. It is the first time we can recall that a man has 
deliberately and avowedly hunted this particular position with 
a brass band, presentation of “claims,” and insinuations that 
seemed at one time to be almost threatening. However, cir- 
cumstances enabled Tom to “get there,” and already, we are 
told, “his coat is off.” Not because of the heat! Dear no! 
Tom doesn’t mind heat. He is hustling for votes. Well, he 
may worry Mr. Icebanks in Indiana, but if he is permitted to 
roam about the country leaving a cloud of disgust in his wake 
he is likely to offset the boastful Cortelyou as a weight upon 
the candidate. We assume, however, that when the organiza- 
tion of the committee shall be completed, Mr. Sheehan or 
semeone else capable of appreciating the fact that only the 
intelligent independent vote can give the Judge so much as a 
possibility of election will be found at the helm. 


There can be no denial of the fact that the strongest in- 
dependent journals of public opinion are lining up for the 
Judge. Of the big newspapers here in New York the Tribune 
alone supports the Colonel. The World, Times, Staats- 
Zeitung, Evening Post. and Brooklyn Eagle, all of which fa- 
vored McKinley, are opposed to Roosevelt. The Sun cer- 
tainly is not supporting him. All this we could have guessed. 
But the taking of a positive position by the /erald is a com- 
plete surprise. Mr. Bennett’s theory of making a successful 
newspaper has not hitherto involved active participation in 
political campaigns. All he required of his young men was 
to get and print the news, which they have done so ad- 
mirably that Mr. Bennett’s yearly net revenue from the //erald 
exceeds a million dollars. But he has insisted and consistent: 
ly acted upon the belief that the taking of sides weakens such 
a paper as it suits him to make. He considers it an ad- 
vantage, however, to be on the winning side at the finish, 
and it has been his custom to return to this country a few 
weeks before a national election and tell his helpers which 
way to lean. So far as we can recall, he has not made a 
single error in forming this judgment since he has directed 
his paper. It is certainly significant, therefore, that he should 
now cast his own precedents to the winds and at this early 
day come out flat-footed for Judge Parker. What his action 
means we can only guess. All we know is that Mr. Ber- 
nett himself wrote the declaratory article. Is it reasonable 
to suppose that he really thinks Judge Parker is going to be 
elected, and that the Herald is going to continue to land 
right side up with care? Or has he, at sixty-three, decided to 


. effect a complete change, not merely in the policy of his p 


. . “f . . °a / 
per, but in his lifelong theory of successful journalism! 
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Maybe he aimed only to attract attention to the Herald! If 
, he has achieved a most notable success. 


st 





The Judge and his friends naturally must chuckle over 
this reversal of form by the great newspapers. But there is a 
fly in the ointment. One of the first telegrams sent from 
Esopus, if the usually veracious chroniclers are to be believed, 
bore an invitation to Mr. Hearst to visit the candidate. Up 
to date Mr. Hearst hasn’t gone and his papers don’t seem to 
be going either. They are not only sulky, but are making 
more mischief and stirring up more trouble than all other 
public agencies combined. This does not quite tally with 
Mr. Iearst’s congratulatory telegram, but it is a fact, never- 
theless, and one that is vastly disturbing to some people. 
Personally, as we have said before, we do not attach the im- 
portance that others do to the routine exaggerations of Mr. 
IIcarst’s papers, but towards the end of a well-contested cam- 
paign their enormous circulation and power of vituperation 
by pen and brush will make them a force to be reckoned with. 
Indeed, it may not be a fly in the ointment; it may be a 
spider, and a big, black one at that. 


We continue the record of the personal adventures of the 
candidates. This time it is the Colonel, and the narrative is 
found in the faithful—indeed, almost exclusively faithful— 
Tribune. Two boys visiting Mr. Thomas Hassett at his an- 
cestral home in Huntington, Long Island, went fishing on the 
waters of the Sound. Their designs were fixed upon weak- 
fish, their host apparently having failed to inform them that 
finny creatures bearing titles so effete no longer have the 
hardihood to raise their heads in those strenuous waters. But 
they got a bite all the same. The account continues: 


Together the two pulled with all their strength, but they could 
not bring the fish to the side of the boat. Suddenly there was a 
call just back of them: 

“Wait a minute, boys, and I'll help you.” Around their stern 
came a neat, round-bottomed boat, containing two men and a boy. 

A muscular hand was reached out, and some one who could draw 
in the heavy fish grasped the taut line. 

“It’s President Roosevelt,” gasped Powers to McCourt. 

Hand over hand the line was pulled in, the fish making frantic 
efforts to break loose or pull the man at the other end of the 
line overboard, but at length the fish was pulled up beside the boat. 

“Why, it’s a big dogfish. Shoot him, Loeb,” said the Presi- 
dent, and Secretary Loeb drew a revolver and despatched the fish. 


Subsequently the President and the boys exchanged letters 
of congratulation and admiration. The incident calls for lit- 
tle comment. It was a characteristic act of impulsive kind- 
ness on the part of the Colonel which does credit to his nature. 
Fairness compels the admission that the Judge would probably 
have attempted the same thing, but whether he would have 
succeeded is a grave question. We have not yet been in- 
formed whether his secretary also carries a gun and is that 
quick on the trigger. We assume that Mr. Loeb had a duly 
executed permit in his other pocket and was taking no chance 
of involving his chief as particeps criminis in overriding the 
Constitution and defying the laws of the land. If so, all 
is well. Everybody concerned is to be congratulated except 
the dogfish, and no sympathy need be wasted on him. He was 
probably a Democrat, anyway. Most dogfish are. 


The Judge has had his picture painted. It is on a generous 
five-foot canvas and was done by Mr. Miller-Ury, a quite 
competent artist. The pose is supposed to be characteristic. 
lhe Judge stands before a bookease, whose contents, we regret 
to observe, are screened by a red curtain. Nevertheless we are 
permitted to behold a few volumes of New York law reports 
and the writings of Thomas Jefferson, all of which he is said 
to have had in the house. His hand rests fondly but respect- 
fully upon “Cooley’s Constitutional Limitations,” with 
which he hopes to fill a place in the White House library 
said to have been vacant during the past few years. On the 
table by his side are several pieces of yellow paper closely 
resembling in color a Western Union telegraph blank. The 
Writing is indistinet, but one readily imagines that if the 
fragments could be put together they would constitute the 
first draft of the latest shot heard around the world. The 
garb is somewhat sombre, yet neat and unobtrusive—black 
cUfaway coat and trousers, white waistcoat and four-in-hand 
Scart and turn-down collar. It is the antithesis of a Rough 
Rider’s costume. The expression in the brown eyes is not alto- 
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gether satisfactory, but the hair and mustache are as natural 
as could be. To those who have formed their opinions of the 
Judge’s personal appearance from his pictures im the papers 
we should say that his mustache is not black but red—not 
glaring at all, but pretty red nevertheless—and so was his hair 
before it turned gray. He gets it, we believe, from his 
mother’s side. The portrait will hang in the headquarters 
room in the Hoffman House, and anybody can look at it 
without charge. 

Grandpa Gassaway must be a cause of constant annoyance 
to Son-in-law Elkins. Not content with accepting an expen- 
sive nomination for Vice-President, the frisky old gentleman 
now proposes to marry again, if the Washington correspondent 
of Mr. Wanamaker’s Philadelphia paper is to be believed. 
Thus romance enters the campaign. The story itself is of the 
regulation variety. Miss Catherine Cushwa was “a_ pro- 
nounced beauty,” “an acknowledged belle,” “a leader of the 
most’ exclusive set ” (of Washington County, Maryland), ete. 
Young Davis met her some centuries ago and proposed to her 
and she was willing, “but her parents could not reconcile 
themselves to the idea of their beautiful and accomplished 
daughter marrying a poor railroad brakeman, and the young 
man was sent on his way with a broken heart.” He tinkered 
up his affections after a while, got a job as a brakeman, made 
money and married another girl. Miss Cushwa married a 
doctor and apparently lived as happily as any woman whose 
husband is called up at all hours of the night can be expected 
to. But the other girl and the doctor, not having been made 
of cast-iron, died at ripe old ages, and were comfortably 
buried. Recently Grandpa met his first love, now a spry old 
lady in the seventies, and the story is that a wedding is to be 
celebrated in September. It has since been denied, but the 
mere hope induced by even its unauthorized publication ought 
to suffice to get for the Democratic ticket the solid widows’ 
vote. 

The opinions you are known to hold as to imperialism, the 
tariff, and the civil service strongly commend themselves to men 
of my way of thinking.—Carl Schurz to Judge Parker. 


Have men of Mr. Carl Schurz’s way of thinking exclusive 
wireless telepathic connection with Esopus? 


Some suspicion is expressed in certain quarters regarding 
the outcome of the Democratic State convention held the 
other day at Jefferson City, Missouri. There is no doubt that 
Circuit-Attorney Joseph W. Folk, who is not yet thirty-five, 
and who is not even a native of Missouri, having been born 
in Tennessee, and having practised law there until he came 
to St. Louis twelve years ago, was nominated for Governor 
by a vote of 549 to 160. So far so good. In the same con- 
vention, however, Samuel B. Cook and Albert O. Allen, the 
sandidates of the corrupt Democratic machine, were, re- 
spectively, nominated with equally large majorities and with 
equal enthusiasm, for the important offices of Secretary of 
State and of State Auditor. From these curious, and, on their 
face, inconsistent, proceedings, the inference has been drawn 
that Mr. Folk, at the last moment, entered into some kind 
of surreptitious bargain with the machine. There are those 
who say that Senator Cockrell brought about a compromise, 
deeming it indispensable, in order to avert the capture of 
Missouri’s electoral votes by the Republicans next November. 


For our own part, so far as we are able to judge at this dis- 
tance, we should say that Mr. Folk’s unflinching warfare 
against corruption in the post of Circuit Attorney should be 
accepted as a guarantee of the fulfilment of his professions 
in a larger field of usefulness. There was no sign of waver- 
ing in the speech which he made to the convention. He had 
no favors, he said, to ask of “ boodlers,” and no quarter to 
give. Between them and him, he continued, the battle had 
but begun. Should he secure a wider field of opportunity 
he promised to make Missouri the most unhealthy State in 
the Union for corruptionists to live in. If we turn from the 
nominee’s proclamation of personal intentions to the plat- 
form, which was adopted by the convention viva voce, we 
again find no ground for the suspicion that a secret com- 
pact had been made with the eorruptionists. The platform 
declares that there is no room in the Democratic party for 
“boodlers.” It repudiates their support, and invites such as 
















































































































have been masquerading under the party cloak to bolt. It 
announces, indeed, a resolve to make them bolt, not only 
from the party, but from the State. It pronounces the exist- 
ing punishment for bribery inadequate, and advocates a law 
compelling witnesses to corrupt transactions to testify, re- 
lieving them of prosecution by reason of any testimony they 
may give. It would have the statute of limitations changed 
so as to make it possible to prosecute for bribery five years 
after the commission of the offence. It favors the passage 
of laws making professional lobbying in the State Legisla- 
ture a felony, and nullifying all franchises obtained by bribery. 
Finally, it pledges the nominee for Governor to see to it that 
equal and exact justice shall be rendered to all citizens, and 
that special privileges shall be granted to none. In view of 
the fact that this platform was adopted without opposition, 
und that Mr. Cook, the nominee for State Auditor, promised 
in a speech from the platform unswerving allegiance to Mr. 
Folk, we are not disposed to doubt the genuineness of the 
triumph won by the reform element in the Missouri De- 
mocracy. 

We are not selecting Judye Parker’s guests for him—that would 
be an impertinence.—The Times. 


Too modest, by half. Would the World hesitate? 

The Boston Transcript, taking thought for the Presidential 
succession as ordained by law, invites meditation on the 
possibilities of an administration made up as_ follows: 
Parker, President; Davis (aged 82), Vice-President; David B. 
Hill, Secretary of State. “ What would be thought of it?” 
inquires the Transcript. It is an interesting field for 
thought, though not one that calls imperatively for considera- 
tion, so many providences may intervene. Mr. Hay has 
been such an accomplished Secretary of State that one thinks 
with reluctance of his having a successor, though that is 
bound to happen in time. And if his successor were Mr. Hill, 
and if President Parker, an incorrigible swimmer, followed 
the practice of President John Quincy Adams, and bathed 
daily in the Potomac, and were one day surreptitiously eaten 
by a shark, what then? The first necessary thought is, Who 
would be President Davis’s Secretary of State? It might of 
course be Mr. Hill, and, in that case, if President Davis, who 
las an irrepressible fondness for horseback exercise, should 
one day get too hard a fall, Mr. Hill would be President. And 
what then? Further speculation might prove interesting, but 
there are already so many 7fs in the way that we think it is 
hardly worth continuing. 

The Tribune prints approvingly an assertion from “ One of 
the Common People ”—signature to be kept standing—to the 
effect that “Irrespective of the attitude that ‘Gold Demo- 
crats’ may take, it behooves all who believe in tariff reform 
to vote for Mr. Roosevelt.” Maybe so, maybe so; but that is 
not the precise hope held out in the platform, and we question 
whether Mr. Cortelyou urged that view very insistently in 
his conversations with Philadelphia manufacturers last week. 
If the “Common People” keep on interpreting the Repub- 
lican doctrine, it will soon become a close second to the Demo- 
cratic platform, which contains so many paradoxes that you 
only have to ask for what you want. 


We are informed by the smartest politician who has directed 
a Republican canvass in New York city in recent years, that 
the actual difference resulting from perfunctory or earnest 
work by Tammany Hall is approximately fifteen thousand 
purchasable votes, cast by citizens who would rather take two 
dollars from Tammany than ten dollars from the Republicans, 
but who must have something. 





The report that the Vladivostok squadron had been sighted 
off the northeastern coast of Hondo, the principal island of 
the Japanese archipelago, and that it was headed eastwardly, 
as if bound upon a cruise in the Pacific, was naturally seanned 
with some anxiety by American shippers and by our State 
Department. The traffic between Japan and our Pacific 
ports, which has been for some time considerable, has ac- 
quired large dimensions since the present war in the Far 
East was looked upon as inevitable. We are told that dur- 
ing the last six months more than forty million dollars in 
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gold has been received at San Francisco alone in payment 
for supplies shipped, or ordered to be shipped, from our Pa- 
cific coast to Japanese ports. Two American steamers, ladeu 
with foodstuffs, are at this moment nearing Japan. Besid«s 
foodstuffs, it is admitted that we have supplied horses, mulcs, 
and forage, while that coal and munitions of war have also 
found their way across the ocean is sufficiently probable. The 
doubt concerning the status of the so-called “volunteer” steam- 
ers, which have been cruising under the Russian naval flag 
in the Red Sea, does not attach to the vessels composing the 
Vladivostok squadron, which, on the contrary, are clothed 
with all the powers belonging to duly commissioned war-ships. 
They are undoubtedly at liberty to stop neutral vessels and 
examine their cargoes with a view to discovering whether they 
are conveying to a belligerent commodities describable as 
“contraband of war.” 

American shippers will naturally expect our State De- 
partment to enlighten them as to what is contraband 
of war, and on July 23 an attempt was made to 
do so, but the question is more easily asked than answered. 
Even foodstuffs are contraband, if on the face of the 
manifest, they are intended for consumption by a belligerent’s 
army or navy. Whether foodstuffs, on the other hand, con- 
veyed in neutral vessels and consigned to private merchants 
in a non-blockaded Japanese port, would be-a fair prize is at 
least doubtful, and should be a subject for adjudication by 
The Hague court. Then, again, as to coal, this would in- 
dubitably be contraband, if consigned to a blockaded port, or, 
on the face of the ship’s papers, intended for transshipment 
to a belligerent’s war-vessels. Whether coal, however, con- 
signed to private merchants in a non-blockaded belligerent 
port can be treated as contraband is a question which Rus- 
sia, indeed, answered'in the affirmative at the beginning of 
the present contest, but as to which none of the other great 
powers has taken a similar position. We take for granted 
that our State Department would decline to submit to Rus- 
sia’s arbitrary ruling in the matter. We hope that no cause 
of controversy will arise between our government and the 
great northern empire. We should like to believe, if the 
Vladivostok squadron really means to cruise in the Pacific, 
that it has no design of interfering with American mer- 
chantmen, but simply desires to intercept the Hongkong Maru, 
the Nippon Maru, and the America Maru, the three large 
freighters of the Japanese steamship-line plying between San 
Francisco and the Far East. These three steamers were used 
as transports for some time, but have lately resumed their 
commercial functions, and would constitute more valuable 
prizes than have yet been secured in any of the raids under- 
taken by the Vladivostok squadron. 


It is as well known to our readers as it is to the riotous 
strikers of Cripple Creek that Governor Peabody of Colorado 
has absolutely nothing in common with former - Governor 
Waite of the same State, or with the late Governor Altgeld 
of Illinois. He has given ample proof of his determina- 
tion and ability to maintain law and order in his State with- 
out help from the Federal government; and if in 1902 Gov- 
ernor Stone of Pennsylvania had made equally effective use 
of the resources at his disposal there would have been no 
pretext for Mr. Roosevelt’s interposition in the anthracite- 
coal strike. As neither the Governor nor Legislature of 
Colorado has invoked the aid of the Federal administration, 
and as there is no pretence that interstate commerce or the 
carriage of the United States mails is obstructed, it was 
absurd for a deputation from the Cripple Creek rioters, headed 
by a whilom Rough Rider, to visit Oyster Bay, for the pur- 
pose of requesting the President to protect them from the 
enforcement of order at the hands of the Colorado Executive. 


The grotesque futility of the appeal would have been patent 
even to the petitioners had they been familiar with Mr. 
Roosevelt’s published views of the course pursued by Presi- 
dent Cleveland, on the one hand, and by Governor Altgeld 
and Governor Waite on the other, with reference to the Chi- 
cago strike of 1894. It is recalled that those views were sc! 
forth by Mr. Roosevelt in an article published in the Forwm 
in February, 1895. After praising the “admirable” con- 
duct of the Federal government in the year named, Mr. 
Roosevelt denounced as shameful and as calculated to “ call 
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down the condemnation of every American who wishes well 
to his country” the indulgent attitude adopted toward the 
riotous strikers by Governor Altgeld, Governor Waite, and 
the Governors of certain other Western States. He declared 
that “the worst foes of America are the foes to that or- 
derly liberty without which our republic must speedily per- 
ish.” and that “the reckless labor agitator who arouses the 
mob to riot and bloodshed is, in the last analysis, the most 
dangerous of the working-man’s enemies.” Some Populist 
newspapers in Colorado are saying to-day that the people of 
that State will show Governor Peabody what they think of him 
when he comes up for reelection. Just what Mr. Roosevelt ad- 
vised the committee of the Cripple Creek strikers to do we 
do not know; but if he still holds the views which he pro- 
pounded in the Forum article he must have adjured them 
with the utmost earnestness to reelect Governor Peabody. 
What he said in 1895 is equally true to-day, namely, that 
“every true American, every man who thinks, and who, if 
the occasion comes, is ready to act, may do well to ponder 
upon the evil wrought by the lawlessness of the disorderly 
classes when once they are able to elect their own chiefs to 
power.” We know of nothing that has happened since 1895 
which should weaken the impressiveness of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
prediction that “if the government generally got into the 
hands of such men as Altgeld and the other Governors like 
him referred to, the republic would go to pieces in a year; 
and it would be right that it should go to pieces, for the 
election of such men shows that the people electing them are 
unfit to be entrusted with self-government.” 


Sometime, when the Saturnian days return, and American 
railroads are managed with as much regard to the convenience 
of their patrons as is reasonably consistent with the interest 
of their stockholders, benches will be placed on the platforms 
of stations where passengers can sit in summer while waiting 
for trains. It is done now on the Pennsylvania Railroad, a 
road which has long thought it expedient to consult the con- 
venience of its patrons, and to try to make travel agreeable to 
them. It is not done on most of the roads that run out of New 
York, on the New York Central, for example, or the New 
Haven and Hartford. On these roads, and most others, one 
‘sees on summer days the station platforms peopled by standing 
passengers, while the waiting-rooms of the stations are nearly 
empty. People prefer to sit down while waiting for trains, 
but in summer most people would rather stand up outside a 
station where the air is good and they can see the train com- 
ing, than sit down in a waiting-room which is more or less 
stuffy, and from which they cannot see what is going on. 


The saddest stories of tongue and pen that the papers give us 
nowadays—except always the stories of the destruction of 
Sunday-school children on excursion trains and boats—are 
the stories of the newspaper correspondents who went out to 
see the Japanese and Russians fight. Tokyo seems still to be 
mainly populated by newspaper men from Europe and Amer- 
ica who expected to get to the front and didn’t, and who are 
now pretty well convinced that they never will get anywhere 
worth reaching, or see anything worth telling about. On the 
whole they have maintained a creditable reticence about their 
sorrows, and considering that they went out to write they have 
written admirably little. But that little is—oh, so sad! 
Stories of winter outfits hastily and expensively gathered for 
a campaign in Siberian snows, and then of struggles to keep 
the moths out of furs, and then of new equipments of khaki 
and mosquito-netting, and all in Tokyo. And those that escaped 
irom Tokyo with high hopes, presently returned frustrated 
and desolate, or if they stayed with an army the censors 
sterilized their news stories. The correspondents are plucky 
men, and some of them are philosophers. They have laughed 
when they could. They do not all consider themselves to have 
bee n wronged because the war is being fought without con- 
sideration for them. The complaint of those who permit them- 
selves to complain is, not so much that they have been re- 
strained, as that they have been continuously deceived and 
fooled with. The Japanese, one of them grumbles, never 
Say “you can’t.” They say “certainly,” and raise hopes and 
cite preparations, and then nothing comes of it but more 
disappointment. We tremble to think what the Tokyo corre- 
spoudents will say of the Japanese, and especially of Japanese 
veracity, when they get home—if they do get home, and do 
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not rather escape from Tokyo and enlist under the Czar. More 
than half of them have already gone over to the Russian 
side. 


By the army of workers for newspapers, soon to be re- 
solved into a profession by Mr. Joseph Pulitzer, no craftsman 
is held in more affectionate regard than Marse Henry Watter- 
son. Indeed, we think it will be agreed that, of the journal- 
ists now living—barring, of course, William Randolph Hearst 
in the somewhat restricted hearts of his able assistants—he 
stands at the head of the list. His idiosyncrasies may be 
many, but they are incidental to the brilliance of his intel- 
lect. He is loved, not despite his faults, but faults and all. 
Far be it from us to suggest that at rare intervals a minor 
defect may be detected in his logic, and yet we cannot but 
regretfully admit on his behalf a certain looseness of read- 
ing which seems hardly conducive to that accuracy, accuracy, 
accuracy, of which he, as a past grand master, should be a 
living exponent. For example, he speaks without what seems 
to us to be adequate information or due’ consideration as 
follows: 

HARPER’S WEEKLY is one of the best-written publications of the 
day; its editorial dissertations are replete with political intelli- 
gence and sometimes brilliant in expression; its ‘“ comment,” or 
“minor topics,” are apt and to the purpose; yet, on the eve of 
the national Democratic convention, the WEEKLY discusses Mr. 
Cleveland as if he were, or ever had been, a possibility; a clear 
instance of the lack of research as well as of prescience; for, al- 
though the sensation dailies never tire of the ex-President as a 
fruitful and picturesque theme of speculation and gossip, the least 
careful investigation into the facts of the situation would have 
shown George Harvey and his engaging staff of writers what the 
Courier-Journal has all along told them that no one likely to exer- 
cise any actual influence over the matter of a Democratic nominee 
regarded Mr. Cleveland as a possibility. This has been fully veri- 
fied by the proceedings at St. Louis. 


It is easy to reason after the fact. It is quite true that Mr. 
Cleveland did not become a serious factor in the considera- 
tion of the delegates at St. Louis, but it is nevertheless a 
fact that he was regarded as a very ominous “ possibility ” 
by the very men who not only “exercised actual influence,” 
but finally held absolute control. This we happen to know of 
personal knowledge. 


Furthermore, at no time did we anticipate Mr. Cleveland’s 
nomination. On the contrary, four weeks before the con- 
vention we printed in. the very first paragraph of this jour- 
nal the following positive indication of “ prescience ”: 

We now reckon it a virtual certainty that Judge Alton B. 

Parker will be the nominee of the Democratic party in opposition 
to Theodore Roosevelt. That he will have a long lead on the first 
ballot everybody concedes; that a great many delegates, not in- 
structed, are privately but definitely pledged to his support we 
happen to know to be a fact. The astute managers of Judge 
Parker’s candidacy predict his nomination on the second bal- 
lot. We venture the prophecy that there will be no second ballot. 
Massachusetts, Delaware, Wisconsin, all of the “ favorite son” 
States—even, in our judgment, Maryland—will change to the New- 
Yorker before the result is announced, and Parker will enter the 
lists with the prestige of a nomination as closely approaching 
Roosevelt’s in unanimity as circumstances and free expression of 
opinion could make possible. 
We do Marse Henry the charity of suspecting that he did not 
happen to see this; or maybe his eyes are becoming a little 
dim, although we surely hope not. In any case, should we, 
as he himself suggests, have looked to the veteran editor to 
guide us safely? Might not we have recalled certain pre- 
dictions of disaster from a very distinguished pen in the 
event of Mr. Cleveland’s nomination in 1892? If so, could 
it have been other than natural to look askance at prophecies 
from the same source relating to the same individual? But 
perhaps Marse Henry made none such. In the language of 
Mr. Joseph M. Weber, lately of Messrs. Weber and Fields, 
we ask him. And, before he answers, we considerately warn 
him that we know. With what Marse Henry says of Har- 
per’s WEEKLY we concur. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY, a stanch Republican paper.—Bakersfield 
Californian. 

HARPER’S WEEKLY, the foremost supporter of the Democratic 
cause.—Pittsburg Times. 

HArPER’sS WEEKLY, independent.—Atlanta Constitution. 

HARPER’S WEERLY, the incomparable critic —Wilmington News. 


Quite so! 





















































































































































The New York Governorship 


Ir computations of probabilities may be based upon bets made 
on the Stock Exchange, the Republican and Democratic nominees 
for the Presidency have about equal chances of securing the 
electoral votes of New York. Assuming the presumption of equal 
vote-getting powers on the part of Mr. Roosevelt and of Judge 
Parker within their native State to be well founded, we must 
recognize that the selection of a nominee for the Governorship, 
who could add strength to the ticket, is a matter of great moment 
to both parties. In 1896 and 1900 the tremendous strength ex- 
hibited by Mr. McKinley at the ballot-box assured the election of 
the Republican nominee for Governor, even Mr. Benjamin B. 
Odell, Jr., having been .swept into office on a tidal-wave in the 
year last named. There is no doubt that Governor Odell, in spite 
of the fact that in 1902 he only obtained a plurality of less than 
9000 over Mr. Coler, would insist upon using his control of the 
State machine to secure for himself a renomination if he be- 
lieved that Mr. Roosevelt would have a walkover. As it is, up 
to the hour when we write, he has evinced a disposition either 
to take the nomination himself or to give it to some one whom 
he would be likely to dominate. Among those whom he is under- 
stood to have favored next to himself are ex-Lieutenant-Governor 
Woodruff and the present Lieutenant-Governor, Frank W. Higgins. 
It now looks, however, as if Mr. Odell would submit to being over- 
ruled in the matter for two reasons. In the first place, President 
Roosevelt is keenly alive to the necessity of putting forward a 
strong and popular man for the highest place in the State ad- 
ministration, and he is believed to have succeeded in overcoming 
the reluctance of ex-Secretary Root to become Mr. Odell’s successor. 
In the second place, it is reported, on what seems trustworthy 
authority, that the attempts recently made in Wall Street by the 
present Governor, who is also, it will be remembered, chairman of 
the Republican State Committee, to raise a campaign fund for 
use in the Empire commonwealth, have met with humiliating 
failure. There is, on the other hand, no doubt that the sinews 
of war would be forthcoming if Mr. Root should be made the 
Republican nominee for the Governorship. It is probable, there- 
fore, that Mr. Odell will confine himself to gaining control of 
the State Legislature, with an eye to a seat in the United States 
Senate. No well-informed person doubts that Mr. Root is mate- 
rially stronger in the city and State of New York than is Mr. 


Roosevelt himself, and the latter evinces sagacity in demanding , 


the selection of his friend for the office of State Executive. 

To cope with ex-Secretary Root the Democrats would need to 
put forward a strong man, and it becomes, therefore, a question 
of much interest, Who will be selected by Mr. Charles F. Murphy, 
the leader of Tammany Hall, to whom it is understood that the 
privilege of choosing a nominee for the Governorship has been 
conceded by Judge Parker's friends. The recognition of Tam- 
many’s claims to designate the Democratic standard-bearer, so 
far as the contest for State offices is concerned, puts an end not 
only to the candidacy of Mr. Martin Littleton or of Comptroller 
Grout, one or the other of whom would have been supported by 
Mr. McCarren, the leader of the Brooklyn Democracy, but also to 
the hopes of at least two conspicuous representatives of the party 
in Erie County. That Mr. Murphy will select a resident of the 
city of New York may be taken for granted, and not long ago it 
would have been assumed with equal confidence that his choice 
would fall on Mayor George B. McClellan. It is now known, how- 
ever, that the nomination of Mr. McClellan will be opposed on two 
grounds: first, that, in the event of his election, Mr. Charles V. 
Fornes, president of the Board of Aldermen, who is a_ legacy 
from the Low administration, would become Mayor. As the oppo- 
sition, which is based on this ground, comes from inside the 
Tammany organization, it might be disregarded by Mr. Murphy, 
who has shown himself possessed of an autocratic temper, if it 
were not supplemented by earnest protests on the part of inde- 
pendent and influential Democrats, who point out that Mayor 
McClellan’s approval of the Remsen Gas Bill—subsequently vetoed 
by Governor Odell—is scarcely calculated to commend him to non- 
partisan voters, either in the city or in the country. But if Mr. 
McClellan is passed over, upon whom is Mr. Murphy’s choice likely 
to fall? He needs a man who has already placed himself in the 
public eye, and challenged popular interest; a man of forceful, 
picturesque, magnetic personality; a man who would not shrink 
from facing ex-Secretary Root on the platform, and who, perhaps, 
would evince superior qualifications as a vote-getter. To ask the 
question is to answer it: the name of William Travers Jerome at 
once suggests itself. It is true that Mr. Jerome is not a member 
of the Tammany organization, and that last year he opposed the 
Tammany nominee for Mayor, although it was only tardily and 
reluctantly that he rallied to the support of Mr. Low. If Mr. 
Murphy should decide to accept him, however, it would not be 
the first time that Tammany has gone outside of its own or- 
ganization for a nominee. There is no doubt that the selection 
of Mr. Jerome would commend itself to thousands of independent 
Democrats in the city of New York and to many non-partisans 
throughout the State. It would be superfluous to add that a cer- 
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tain element in Tammany Hall, which formerly had more influ- 
ence than it is now supposed to exercise, would applaud with 
sincere enthusiasm the exit of Mr. Jerome from the District At 
torney’s office. Nobody, whether Republican or Democrat, who has 
watched the official course of William Travers Jerome doubts that 
he is a brave and honest man who would be a worthy occupant 
of the Executive Mansion at Albany, although in poise and intellect 
immeasurably inferior to Mr. Root. 





The Republican “ Negro” Plank 


A NEGRO writing the other day to the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
complained that while a great deal of publicity was given to every 
crime committed by a colored man, little, if any, attention is paid 
by newspapers to the efforts making by the great majority of 
blacks for the industrial advancement of their race. He thinks 
that white men ought to recognize that, on the whole, American 
negroes have done surprisingly well, in view of the fact that, 
only forty years ago, they were turned loose, without any educa- 
tion or resources—with nothing, indeed, but a single shirt and a 
pair of blue jean overalls. Searcely had this letter been put in 
type than almost every wideawake newspaper in the country pub- 
lished extracts from a bulletin issued by the Census Bureau on 
“Negroes in the United States.” It appears from this bulletin 
that of the 5,737,372 farms operated in the continental territory 
of the United States, no fewer than 746,715 were owned or leased 
by negroes. Of the farms tilled by negroes working on their own 
account—not as laborers employed by white men—25.2 per cent. 
were owned by them in whole or in part, the remainder being worked 
by them as lessees. In other words, forty years after the blacks 
had been emancipated, about one-fourth of all the negro farmers 
had become landowners. Of the farms of the South, considerably 
more than a fourth (comprising more than a sixth of the im- 
proved acreage) are tilled by negroes working on their own ac- 
count. More than a sixth of the gross agricultural products of 
the South, according to value, and almost a fifth of the products 
not fed to live stock, are raised by negroes operating for them- 
selves. It is further to be noted that negroes hire one-tenth of 
the farm labor employed in the South, measured in wages, and use 
one-fifth of the fertilizers applied to the Southern soil. Of farm 
products, measured by value, negroes raise more than one-half in 
Mississippi, two-fifths in South Carolina, and from one-fourth to 
one-third in Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, and Arkansas. We 
observe in fine that, according to the bulletin issued by the Census 
Bureau, negro farmers, working on their own account, produce 
almost two-fifths of all the cotton raised in the continental area 
of the United States, more than one-fifth of the sweet-potatoes, 
and about one-tenth of the tobacco and rice. In view of these sta- 
tistical data, it is undeniable that the colored correspondent of the 
Public Ledger is right in contending that, when the conditions are 
considered under which he entered on the task of self-support, the 
American negro has done remarkably well. 

To assert, however, that the negro has an industrial future is 
to preach to the converted, so far as the Southen whites are con- 
cerned. The latter have always maintained that the true well- 
wishers of colored men are those who aim to train them in habits 
of industry and thrift. It does not follow that, because negroes 
cultivate on their own. account half of all the cotton farms, more 
than a third of the rice farms, about one-fifth of the tobacco farms, 
and one-seventh of the sugar farms in the South that they are en- 
titled to political—much less social—equality. Neither by edu- 
cation, by native intelligence, nor by character are they, as a 
race, qualified to exercise the suffrage, much less to legislate or 
administer justice for the whites. Even if the negroes were to 
raise a far larger proportion of the agricultural products of the 
South than they now do, it weuld still remain open to grave doubt, 
even from the view-point of Northern onlookers, whether the re- 
construction legislation, enacted after the civil war, was justifiable 
on moral or sociological grounds. The conclusions which a large 
majority of fair-minded and thoughtful persons at the North are 
now tending to adopt were recently summed up concisely and 
effectively in the Arena by Dr. James E. Boyle, of the University 
of Wisconsin. Now that a generation has passed since the Fifteenth 
Amendment was added to the Federal Constitution it will scarce- 
ly be disputed that the time has arrived when the wisdom of the 
trenchant change projected by that emendation of the organic law 
of the land may reasonably be made the subject of investigation. 
In the course of his inquiry Dr. Boyle defined tersely the purport 
of the three constitutional amendments adopted after the civil 
war. As thus: The Thirteenth Amendment made the negro a 
free man; the Fourteenth made him a citizen, possessing all the 
rights of a citizen, and aimed to stimulate the States to grant him 
suffrage; the Fifteenth Amendment undertook to provide a guar- 
antee that the negro’s right to vote should be free from any State 
interference or discrimination on the ground of “race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude.” So much for the purport of the 
three several emendations. For what purposes were they con- 
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trived? Dr. Boyle, confining himself to the Fifteenth and most 
drastic amendment, distinguishes five separate intentions, namely, 
first, to punish the “ rebels ”; secondly, to gain allies for the Re- 
publican party ; thirdly, to benefit the general public; fourthly, 
to educate the negro in citizenship; and, fifthly, to protect the 
colored race. It will hardly be denied that the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment has failed to accomplish every one of these purposes except 
the first. which never should have been entertained; for the 
“rebels,” having lost by the civil war not only their slaves, but 
practically everything else, had suffered sufficient punishment, 
and deserved more generous and considerate treatment at the 
hands of the Northern victors. Far from gaining allies for the 
Republican party, the Fifteenth Amendment cost that political 
organization several Northern States, as well as the * Solid South,” 
which McKinley, indeed, succeeded in breaking, but which may be 
expected to regain its solidity in view of the position taken by Mr. 
Roosevelt and in the latest Republican platform. The Fifteenth 
Amendment has failed to benefit the general public, because it has 
failed to educate the colored man in good citizenship. As Dr. 
soyle points out, the negro found himself enfranchised, with the 
right to barter and sell his vote, or to hold an office which he 
could not fill. He immediately fell into the hands of professional 
carpet-bag politicians, and in their school of rottenness and cor- 
ruption became, with marvellous quickness, a plastic tool. In spite 
of his nominal enfranchisement, however, bulwarked as it is by 
an amendment of the Federal Constitution, he does not vote— 
south of Delaware—or make himself an important political factor. 
As for the fifth purpose contemplated by the Fifteenth Amendment, 


this has encountered the saddest and most stupendous failure of 


all, a failure which the healing iapse of generations may not avail 
to remedy. Here, again, Dr. Boyle shows himself conversant with 
the actual working of the reconstruction legislation under the 
carpet-bag régime. It was imagined by Thaddeus Stevens and the 
other authors of the Fifteenth Amendment, that the appointment 
of an ignorant negro to legislative, administrative, or judicial 
office, as, for instance, to a justiceship of the peace, would serve 
to protect the men and women of his race. As a matter of fact, 
every appointment of an incompetent negro to legislative, admin- 
istrative, or judicial .office fanned the prejudice of the white peo- 
ple, already kindled by the hardships and privations of the civil 
war. It took from the negro his only true friend, the one man 
competent to understand, advise, and help him—his quondam mas- 
ter—and made the latter his enemy. The disfranchised master 
turned, with the instinct of self-preservation, not only against the 
intruding carpet-bagger, but against the intruder’s tool, the mis- 
guided negro. Thus it came to pass that race prejudice, instead 
of being allayed, was inflamed, and upon the South was imposed 
the burden of her present race problem. 

Curiously enough, Dr. Boyle had scarcely undertaken to demon- 
strate in the Arena that the Fifteenth Amendment, considered as 
an experiment in political science, is an unqualified failure than 
the Republican national convention proclaimed it to be the de- 
termination of the party now in power, if successful next Novem- 
ber at the ballot-box, to compel the Southern States to permit the 
negro to exercise the suffrage, by threatening, in the event of their 
refusal, to enforce the Fourteenth Amendment, and cut down the 
representation of those States in the Lower House of Congress 
and in the electoral colleges. 

What could have been the motive for inserting in the Republican 
platform in 1904 a negro plank which was rejected in 1900 and 
1896” A Brooklyn correspondent of the New York Sun suggests 
that it sprang from a wish to secure the negro vote in certain 
doubtful States at the North. It would be folly on the face of 
things, however, to safeguard what one was already sure of, to 
wit, the negro vote, at the risk of estranging many thousands of 
Southern white men, who are now living in the doubtful States of 
the North, and who, but for the negro plank in the Chicago plat- 
form, might have supported Mr. Roosevelt, as they supported 
McKinley. The Sun’s correspondent says that he, his brother, and 
his cousin, all of whom had moved from Virginia to New York, 
had made up their minds to support Mr. Roosevelt in the cur- 
rent campaign, but now that a negro plank had been inserted in 
the Republican platform nothing would induce any of them to vote 
for him. Stress is also laid on the repellent effect of the negro 
plank on the thousands of Northern business men who live in the 
doubtful States, and have commercial relations with the South, 
in connection with her railroads, mines, and factories, and who, 
for business reasons, do not want a reagitation of the race ques- 
tion, and will do almost anything to defeat the man who has 
forced that question into the foreground. It is probable enough 
that the votes of these two classes of men—Southerners residing 
in the North and Northerners linked by business ties to the South— 
will more than counterbalance the negro vote in doubtful States. 
Whatever may have been the real motive for the act, there seems 
to be no ground for doubting that it was a political blunder. The 
tact scems to be recognized by Mr. Fairbanks, who, in one of his 
latest speeches in Indiana, tries to propitiate voters, who regard 
the Southern whites with sympathy, by describing the sectional 
Issue as extinet, 
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The Volunteer Fleet and the Dardanelles 


THE status of the volunteer fleet has long been somewhat vague, 
even in Russia, and this vagueness has been more than once ad- 
mitted by the admiralty on the Neva, which has on several occa- 
sions sought to remove it. The difficulty of the situation dates 
from the first establishment of this auxiliary fleet, after the last 
Russo-Turkish war of 1877-78. In that war Russia had no fleet 
at all in the Black Sea, as the result of causes which we shall 
presently consider, and she was, consequently, forced to undertake 
a long and arduous march overland, through Rumania, across the 
Danube, and over the Balkan Mountains. Had she had a strong enough 
fleet to command the Black Sea, with sufficient transports, Russia 
could have taken her army by water right up to the gates of Con- 
stantinople, saving at least six months’ hard fighting on land. 

This was so obvious that, shortly after the war, a patriotic move- 
ment was inaugurated among the Russians of the South, and later, 
of the whole country, to raise a great national subscription, for 
the purpose of buying an auxiliary fleet, and holding it ready for 
use by the Czar’s government should a similar occasion arise. With 
the proceeds of this subscription the first ships of the “ vol- 
unteer fleet’ were bought, and these have since been constantly 
added to. 

As the movement to provide this auxiliary fleet had been started 
as a result of the war with Turkey, and with special reference to 
the Black Sea, it was natural that the ports of the Black Sea, 
like Odessa and Sevastopol, should become the headquarters of the 
new ships. It was equally natural that they should presently be em- 
ployed in the trade between these ports and Vladivostok, since 
the Trans-Siberian Railroad was not then in existence. The vol- 
unteer fleet ships became familiar objects in the Red Sea and the 
Straits of Singapore, and Englishmen learned to recognize the new- 
comers in waters which, up to that time, had almost been an Eng- 
lish preserve. The new ships were, from the outset, employed in 
the transport of Russian troops and military stores to Vladi- 
vostok, and, later, to Port Arthur, while at the same time they 
carried large numbers of Russian colonists to Amuria and Ussuria, 
and afterwards to Manchuria. 

The volunteer fleet grew steadily until it numbered sixteen mod- 
ern and well-equipped ships. To commemorate the popular char- 
acter of this organization these ships were all named after Russian 
cities. One of them, the Smolensk, the largest and newest ship in 
the fleet, has suddenly leaped into publicity; she has a displace- 
ment of 12,050 tons, with 16,500 indicated horse-power. The Mos- 
cow comes next, with a tonnage of 11,660 and 15,500 horse-powe1 
engines. Then there are five ships of 10,500 tons displacement— 
the Kieff, the Kherson, the Vladimir, the Ekaterinoslav, and the 
Voronej; but only one of these, the Aherson, has sufficient speed 
to make her available for naval service. The rest have not more 
than 3000 horse-power at their disposal, and at best might serve 
as slow transports. In view of the distance between Russia and 
the Far East, they can hardly be considered of any practical im- 
portance in the existing situation. To the ships already enumer- 
ated must be added the Kazan, with 9755 tons displacement; the 
St. Petersburg, with a tonnage of 9282 and an indicated horse- 
power of 10,700, and therefore possessing considerable speed and 
availability for war purposes; the Yaroslav and T'amboff, twin 
ships of 8635 tons displacement, but too slow to be considered any- 
thing but slow freight boats; the Saratoff, of 8556 tons displace- 
ment, which is, on the contrary, a fast ship; the Orel, the Nijni- 
Novgorod, the Kostroma, with displacements just under eight thou- 
sand tons; and, finally, the diminutive Khabarovsk, of 2500 tons 
displacement. 

Of the sixteen ships which form the volunteer fleet, therefore, 
only six have sufficient speed to make them useful as converted 
cruisers; these are, in order of speed, the Smolensk, the Moscow, 
the Kherson, the Orel, the St. Petersburg, and the Saratoff. Two 
of them, the St. Petersburg and the Smolensk, are, as we all know, 
in the Red Sea; the others are, for the most part, in the Black 
Sea, on the wrong side of the Dardanelles. 

In 1886 the regulations of the volunteer fleet were found to be 
vague and unsatisfactory; in that year a new arrangement was 
made whereby the auxiliary fleet was brought under the Russian 
Admiralty, though retaining its own management and capital. It 
is certain, however, that this arrangement has not received full 
international recognition, so that the status of these ships must 
still be considered unsettled. 

That status is only raised because of the special regulations af- 
fecting the Bosporus and the Dardanelles, regulations undoubtedly 
aimed at Russia and Russia alone. These regulations are the result 
of a series of treaties, dating from early in the last century. By 
the Treaty of 1841 Turkey was virtually placed under the pro- 
tection of the great powers, which guaranteed its integrity and 
independence. This treaty was one of the pretexts for the inter- 
vention of France and England in the Crimean war. The defeat 
of Russia in this war resulted in the abolition of the Russian pro- 
tectorate over what later became Rumania and the exclusion of 
Russian war-vessels from the Black Sea. The furthest extreme to 
which the powers went was in forbidding Russia even to build 











































ships of war in the Black Sea, though the greater part of its 
coast-line was, and had long been, Russian territory. 

Russia took advantage of the Franco-Prussian war to abrogate 
this treaty in 1870; but she built no vessels of any importance in 
the Black Sea for many years after that date. In 1877, for in- 
stance, she was still wholly without a Black Sea fleet. It should 
be noted that, during the Russo-Turkish war, England violated 
the treaty closing the Dardanelles to war-ships, when Beaconsfield 
sent the British battle-ships to the Sea of Marmora, and _ prac- 
tically presented an ultimatum to the Russian army before Con- 
stantinople. It was on this occasion that the celebrated song of 
the Jingoes first came into being: 

We don’t want to fight, but, by Jingo, if we do, 

We’ve got the ships, we’ve got the men, we’ve got the money too! 
We fought the Czar before, and we'll fight him yet again! 

The Russians shall not have Constantinople! 

This is the origin of the term Jingoism. Great Britain’s action 
in sending war-ships through the Dardanelles on that occasion, 
though at peace with both Turkey and Russia, will undoubtedly 
be cited as a precedent should the status of the volunteer fleet 
be called in question by Lord Lansdowne. 





France and the Vatican 


Tue dispute between France and the Vatican is reaching its 
final stage. Its result is a foregone conclusion: the denunciation 
of the concordat of 1801 and the disestablishment and disendow- 
ment of the Catholic Church in France. This will mean a cessa- 
tion of the payment of $8,000,000 by the government of the re- 
public to the French Catholic clergy, and the Church will, as a 
consequence, be placed wholly on a voluntary basis, as it is in the 
United States or in Ireland. <A survey cf the condition of the 
Catholic organizations in the two countries just mentioned makes 
it very probable that the result of disendowment will be a dis- 
tinct gain to the Church in France, and may mean a new lease of 
life and new vitality. 

The immediate cause of the present strain is the question of 
divided authority over two French prelates: the bishops of Dijon 
and Laval. On a recent occasion the Papal See sent a circular 
letter to all the French bishops asking their views as to the re- 
sults which might be expected to follow the denunciation, and 
particularly as to the likelihood of a falling off of the subscription 
called Peter’s Pence if the parishes were compelled to support their 
own clergy. Perhaps as a result of their replies to this circular 
the Papal See called on the bishops of Laval and Dijon to come 
to Rome before a certain date, July 20. The bishops refused, or, 
at any rate, failed to go. The penalty laid on them by the Papal 
Secretary of State, Cardinal Merry del Val, was deprivation of all 
episcopal powers, and, later, when the bishops appealed to the civil 
powers to safeguard them in their positions, the penalty of excom- 
munication was added. The French government refused to recog- 
nize the dismissal of the two bishops, who, under the concordat 
and the system of church endowment, are state functionaries, on 
exactly the same legal footing as any other employees of the 
state, and, therefore, the French government contends, liable to 
dismissal only by the government itself. 

The situation is one of the highest historical and ecclesiastical 
interest. If the two bishops persist in defying the authority of the 
Papal See, they are creating a situation exactly like that caused 
by Henry VIII. when he denied the authority of the Pope in Eng- 
land, though leaving the Catholic doctrines and ritual intact. It 
remains to be seen whether the bishops can command the support 
of their dioceses if the penalty of excommunication is exacted. If 
not, the French government may continue their salaries, but their 
moral situation will be in the least degree unpleasant. 





Anniversaries 


THERE is a certain short story by Mr. Henry James, striking 
because its every word seems inevitable, and its form so married 
to its meaning, that the whole has the unity of a fine strain of 
musie heard through a quiet summer twilight, in which the first 
sentence introduces us to a hero who has a mortal dislike of lean 
anniversaries. This ever-recurrent anniversary, shorn of its one- 
time fulness of meaning, is a ghost. we all consciously or uncon- 
sciously shun. The complexity of our daily life, the thousand and 
one small activities that claim the passing moment, concur in 
deadening the feeling for the past, and in hurrying us on, occu- 
pied only with the immediate present. 

Of the value of holding the whole consciousness steadily con- 
centrated on the issues of the moment we have an ample number 
of maxims and tales, even if we had not at the head of the nation 
one who is a living example of the strenuous life, and abroad an 
equally picturesque ruler, who says: “When I work, I work; 
when [ play, I play: and when I eat, I eat.” How interesting it 
would be if we could hear of one of these two great men saying: 
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“When I dream and remember and reflect, then I dream anid re. 
member and reflect. No cares, no ambitions, no responsibilities 
break in upon this time of self-recollection.” But this would be 
adding that touch of the poet and the seer to our two great men 
of action which is exactly what is so conspicuously absent in their 
make-up. They have lived their lives at the very top of their 
voices. But, doubtless, when the silver cord is loosed and the 
pitcher is broken at the well, and their places know them no more, 
men will still turn back to reread and ponder the meditations of 
Marcus Aurelius, who also lived in battle and commotion, but 
whose life was deepened and made real as he watched through the 
night alone, recording the gratitude he owed his governors, his 
tutors, and his relatives, or as he sat in silence by the camp-fire 
weighing the worth of events, and setting down the relation of 
opinion to fact. 

Surely some sort of anniversary, some point made at regular 
intervals on the blank expanse of life, serves to blaze a trail, to 
mark a continuous passage in which the past is a part of the 
present. 

The Church divided the whole year into a series of anni- 
versaries,—Advent, Christmas, Epiphany, Lent, Easter, Whitsun- 
tide, Trinity,—and it divided the day into hours of remembrance,— 
Prime, Matins, Terce, Laud, Nones, Vespers, Compline, until the 
whole of life might be one long recollection of the perfect type. 
A little girl, carefully trained in the ecclesiastical routine, and 
convinced that all anniversaries must bear upon the subject, turned 
to her mother and said: “I know that our blessed Lord was born 
on Christmas-day, and that He died on Good Friday, and that He 
rose on Easter morning, but you have never taught me what He 
did on the Fourth of July.” 

Now the difficulty of a whole series of anniversaries is that a 
mortal cannot strike twelve every hour. Even to attempt to real- 
ize life, death, human responsibility all the time rouses the ghost 
we shun—the lean anniversary. It is a blatant outward and vis- 
ible sign from which the inward and spiritual grace is all squeezed 
out; it is the empty symbol, and what it once stood for is dead or 
forgotten or never really existed. We had once believed in it, 
and yet when we turned back to it, it was long a ghost,—a thing 
we had chosen for a moment, or with some partial momentary 
phase of our being, and when its anniversary came, the whole 
self, the collected and recollected self, finds it wanting. It had no 
vitality, no staying power. It makes for care in choosing, this 
turning back to set the stamp of a new value on that we longed 
for, strove after, and grasped. The false will dwindle, and the 
true will grow. By the law of the integrity of the world the past 
shapes itself even in the silence, and the same happening grows 
as we grow and has new powers and new meanings. And we re- 
late it more closely to ourselves and the universe by the recurrent 
meditation and remembrance. 

Piety, some one has said, is pity in action. It is a considerate 
tenderness toward the imperfect aspects of life, toward our own 
lives in their incompleteness and feebleness, toward those who have 
hurt, grieved, or injured us. It is the pity that teaches us for- 
bearance and tolerance, and shows us how to “go softly all our 
days.” 

Even as the Church was once the great system of anniversaries, 
calling the soul from hour to hour to stand reverently in the pres- 
ence of the great model, so in the private life, if it is to have any 
significance or actuality from end to end, we must make our fixed 
points in the flux of things. We must choose a moment here and 
there, when we lay aside the bondage of routine and hold the 
festival of the affections, giving time to do honor to some past 
moment of vital blessedness, or some faint hope of infinitely sacred 
import. 

The more wonderful we make our ritual of remembrance, the 
better. With Transome, Mr. James’s hero of faithful memory, the 
symbol was a wonderful altar with lighted candles, great and 
small, each one of which stood to him for a piteous and pious 
recollection of the beloved he had lost from sight and whose places 
the rushing world was filling as swiftly as it might. To an out- 
sider the altar might seem but one rich blaze of light, but Tran- 
some knew each little flame individually, as the good shepherd 
knows his huddled sheep; to him each one burned into his soul 
some pious gratitude, some recollection, some tenderness for a 
past he would not let vanish. 

‘ Nations agree to celebrate their noisy joys with fireworks and 
glare and tumult; but the individual who loves his anniversary 
is apt to celebrate in silence and in solitude,—a night alone under 
the sky, a forsaken cathedral, an orchestral concert where one is 
lost in the crowd, or a day on a mountain-top,—these serve best 
to burn into the deeper consciousness the present life of our past. 

It is well to remember that there is no man without his anni- 
versaries, the point or fact in life which seemed to him beautiful 
enough to keep through a lifetime, and, if possible, into the dream 
beyond. And that past grows richer as the present invests it with 
sanctity and the truth of things is as much in memory, in that 
which is done, and but for our piety would be dead, as in the 
active, present moment. 

They also serve who only stand and wait. 
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HENRY G. DAVIS, DEMOCRATIC NOMINEE FOR VICE-PRESI- 
DENT—A SNAP-SHOT TAKEN AT HIS HOME AT 
ELKINS, WEST VIRGINIA, ON JULY 14 


‘ie reader is referred to an interesting personal sketch of ex-Senator Davis on page 1206 of this issue of the “ Weekly” 
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Water-polo Games—a Snap-shot of the Contestants and Spectators 


Th 

















the 300-yard Swimming-race Diving off at the Start 


Contestants in 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF SCENES AT THE ANNUAL RACE WEEK AND 
WATER-SPORTS CARNIVAL AT THE LARCHMONT YACHT CLUB 


Women’s Day is the feature of the annual race week at Larchmont, the event of the day being the water sports held off the 
The sports were aitnessed by members of the club and their friends. many of achom are 
were sivimming and tub races, tilting contests, faney diving, and 





Among the winners were C. N. Daniels, who won 


shore in front of the elub-house. 

prominent New York. Among the events 

the first swimming match; Harold Warren, who won the tub race; and E. H, Adams, who won the 300-yard swimming race 
Photographs by Penfield 
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socially in 
water polo, the contestants being members of the New York Athletic Club. 














A Scene in the Subway—Painters at Work spraying Paint with Pressure-pumps at the Ninety-sizth Street Station 


THE MAYOR’S INSPECTION PARTY MAKING A TOUR OF 
THE NEW SUBWAY IN NEW YORK CITY 


| trip through the new Subway in New York was made on July 19 by Mayor McClellan and a party comprising members 

the Rapid Transit Commission and various city officials. The tour was undertaken in order to confirm contractor John 

WacDonald’s recent statement to the Rapid Transit Commission to the effect that the Subway iwould be completed on time. 

section of the road that had not before been inspeeted—the casterly spur under Central Park and up Lenox Avenue to the 

¢ Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street station—was visited during the trip. It is announced that the Subway will be ready for the 
of the public September 1 


Photographs by Juley 
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Ex-Senator Henry 





G. Davis 


By Melville Davisson Post 


IE Democratic national convention at St. Louis was con- 

fronted with a tremendous undertaking. Not since the 

series of difficult compromises which were necessary to 

the adoption of the Constitution have political leaders 

so labored to unify vast sectional] interests and allay feel- 
ing inherited from recent defeat. It was a work of large adjust- 
ment, undertaken with a profound sense of public obligation and 
the greatest patience. Even the most obscure delegate seemed to 
feel that this national convention would adjourn, having either in- 
vincibly united the party or hopelessly disrupted it. When the 
Presidential candidate was selected the adjustment had arrived. 
The calm judgment of the convention was satisfied; but its parti- 
san instincts, its clan enthusiasm, its sentiment, encrusted with 
traditions, remained to be considered. The convention demanded 
for second place on its ticket a party stalwart, of ancient and 
continuous affliations, whose name would recall memories—sympa- 
thetic fervor and the enthusiasm of reminiscence. 

One who studies the history of ex-Senator Davis will presently 
realize how preeminently fit he is for a running mate to Judge 
Parker, and why the situation at St. Louis demanded him rather 
than another. 


Planning an Industrial Empire 

Henry G. Davis was born in Baltimore (and not at Woodstock, 
Maryland, as the newspaper sketches give it) on the 16th of No- 
vember, 1823. His father was Caleb Davis, a merchant, and his 
mother, Miss Louisa Brown; an aunt of Senator Arthur Pue Gor- 
man. His early years were spent on a farm near Baltimore, and 
his educational advantages were not more than those of Lincoln. 
Later he came into the employ of a railroad company in a minor 
capacity, but quickly advanced to a position of responsibility. In 
1853 he married Katharine Bantz, of Frederick, Maryland, and 
shortly afterwards moved to Piedmont, then Virginia. Here the 
large spirit of the man found an ample theatre. He founded first 
the mercantile house of H. G. Davis & Brother, and then began 
his investments in lands. He saw what great wealth the forests 
and coalbeds of this portion of Virginia represented. In this esti- 
mate he was quite alone. It was the fashion in Virginia to con- 
sider these Western mountains barren and hopeless territory. And 
one was still a pioneer who came down through the Cumberlands 
with the sun behind his back. For the most part the information 
which the South and East had of the Alleghanies was still smack- 
ing of a Mareo Polo. It was No Man’s Country, preempted by the 
black bear. Young Davis had here something of the same vision 
that came earlier to Blennerhassett and his great guest, only Davis 
dreamed of an industrial empire, added to the republic. No pro- 














moter of to-day, sauntering from a broker’s office to a hotel lolly. 
could grasp the tremendous difficulties of this plan which youny 
Davis was turning in his mind. It would take half a century 9: 
the revenues of Maryland to construct a commercial highway fri 
the Cumberland westward to the mouth of the Kanawha—and (o 
strip and disembowel the mountains. 


A Triumph at Eighty 

Henry G. Davis was eighty when his plan was half carried cit, 
He had conquered the mountains to the 'fygarts Valley River. {le 
had a system of railroads literally chiselled into the bosom of 
the Alleghanies, comprising the West Virginia Central and Pitis- 
burg, Piedmont and Cumberland, the Coal and Iron, scores of towns, 
and hundreds of industrial plants. Millions of feet of lumber and 
millions of tons of coal had gone down to the market-places from 
this wilderness. The dreamer was uncovering his empire. 

In 1900 a New York city syndicate endeavored to purchase thiis 
vast development, and Senator Davis sold. In one cash payment 
he received fifteen millions of dollars. He was past the scriptural 
measure for life. His friends presumed that he was weary and 
that he would now be content “to dust from his hands the sands 
of granite”; but Henry G. Davis was not going to the Silences 
with a plan half-worked out when the life in him was still vigor- 
ous. He took the money and began a railroad line from the Tygarts 
Valley westward to Elk River and down’to the Kanawha, as he 
had planned fifty years before. He would put again into the 
mountains what he had got out. The republic should have its 
province developed to the Ohio. And so he was at work at eighty 
when the St. Louis convention called him to another labor. 

Eighty! Most men are dead then, or as good as dead. But not 
all; some have done their greatest work when the lights were 
going out. Li Hung-Chang in Asia, for example; Bismarck in the 
unification of Germany; Gladstone, Tolstoi, and Lord Roberts. 


The Senator's Locust-trees 

Senator Davis seems never to have calculated against an age 
limit. One afternoon in the present summer he was_ walking 
through the grounds of his beautiful estate at the town of Elkins, 
where he resides. He was accompanied by one of his superin- 
tendents, and the conversation ran upon the growth of trees. 
“These North Carolina poplars,” said the Senator, “ grow rapid- 
ly, but they are poor trees at the end.” “ Why don’t you try 
some hardier trees?” responded the superintendent. “I have 
thought about the locust,’ Senator Davis answered—* let me see, 
a locust grows about twenty-five inches in twenty years,” and then, 
musingly, “ I think I shall put some out.” 

















Ea-Senator Davis's Home at Elkins, West Virginia 
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Such an one does not fall in readily with Robert Louis Steven- 
con's theory of living. “If a man knows he will, sooner or later, 
be robbed upon a journey, he will have a bottle of the best at every 
inn. and look upon all his extravagancies as so much gained upon 
the thieves.” 

It used to be said of Mr. Davis in his youth that he must event- 
ually amass a fortune, because he did the work of three men and 
spent the income of one. And, further, his rule was to hold no 
post mortems over matters that had ended—when an event passed, 
it was gone for good and all. A younger business associate came 
to apologize for the failure of a venture which had been intrusted 
to his care. He was brought up thus abruptly in his elaborate re- 
oret: * Well, isn’t that thing over? Let us get to work again!” 
~ Th attempting to arrive at a classification of such a man as 
Senator Davis one is apt to grope for a comparison. Commerce 
is familiar with two types best exemplified in the careers of Sir 
Thomas Lipton and Mr. Cecil Rhodes, respectively. The one de- 
pends upon enlarging established methods—a progress from one 
shop in Glasgow to a hundred others. The other seeks to advance 
the outposts of human dominion over the sea, the desert, or the 
wilderness, and thereby add some new province — some lasting 
permanent wealth to the common holding. The one takes a meas- 
ure from every man to make his own heap larger. The other 
brings a bushel from nature to the common heap. 


Of the Class of Cecil Rhodes 

Senator Davis is of the class of Cecil Rhodes. His great develop- 
ment of the coal and timber regions of West Virginia was labor 
like that of Mr. Rhodes in the mining regions of Matabeleland and 
Mashonaland. It was so much clear gain to the common wealth. 
So it comes about that Senator Davis’s fortune represents no man’s 
loss. He never traded in. values or took anything by usury. It 
was all wrested from the wilderness. 

Before the creation of the State of West Virginia Mr. Davis 
was a Whig; afterwards he was a Democrat. He was elected to a 
seat in the Legislature of West Virginia in 1866; later he was in 
the State Senate, and in 1871 he was chosen United States Sen- 
ator. He was reelected and served continuously until the 4th of 
March, 1883. His business interests were now in that formative 
state which required the closest personal supervision, and he de- 
clined to stand for reelection. But he continued active in the 
political councils of his party—a tireless and regular stalwart. 
He was a member of the First International Conference of the 
American States which sat in Washington in 1889-90, and became 
a member and potential factor of the International Railway Com- 
mission, which grew out of this conference. Later President Me- 
Kinley continued the compliment of President Harrison to Mr. 
Davis, by making him a member of the Second Conference of the 
American States held in 1901-2 in the city of Mexico. The dele- 
gation from the United States recognized his prominence by se- 
lecting him for its chairman. 
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A “Regular” Politician 

Throughout his political career Mr. Davis has always been what 
is generally called “regular.” He, believed that his party, at its 
basic principles, stood for the best policies of a representative gov- 
ernment; and that while it might be dominated at times by one 
or another element, or the interests of one or another geographical 
division, yet, like Seneca’s pilot, it could be, on the whole, depended 
upon “to keep the rudder true”; and then, too, there was the 
tribune’s love for the legion. 

Ex-Senator Davis was a delegate-at-large to the convention at 
St. Louis, and a member of the committee on platform and resolu- 
tions. When the labor of that committee ended, and Judge Parker 
was nominated, he left St. Louis. A visitor from his State, who 
wished to sit in the delegation, asked Mr. Davis for his proxy and 
badge, and he gave them to him. The visitor inquired whom he 
should support for Vice-President, and the ex-Senator answered, 
“Any good man.” His faith in the convention was established, 
and he was setting out for his home content. 


The Story of the Nomination 

The inside story of party councils is rarely written, but there 
was little closet history attending this nomination for Vice-Presi- 
dent. In the sweltering conference of party leaders, who met to 
consider a proper candidate, the member of the national committee 
from West Virginia, who had been a life-long friend of Mr. Davis, 
arose and named the venerable ex-Senator. His preeminent fitness 
under the situation was apparent to all, and he was at once 
agreed upon. When the convention assembled the committeeman 
went down to his delegation. “ Gentlemen,” he said, * our own ex- 
Senator Davis will be nominated on the first ballot. Delaware will 
yield to West Virginia when the roll is called. Go over and pre- 
sent him to the convention.” The roll was scarcely called before 
the nomination was made by acclamation. Mr. Davis was already 
in his native State when the news reached him. 

He is a hale, rugged old man, broad-shouldered and_ strong- 
featured; his step is elastic, his eyes clear, and his voice vibrant. 
Gladstone was Prime Minister of England at eighty-five and not 
so sturdy. Like the great Englishman, ex-Senator Davis believes 
that health and many days are in the open; no worry and a 
regular life, to bed at ten, a rambling walk in the morning, a 
good horse in the afternoon—and the water and the air of the 
mountains. There ought to be good years yet to his account. 

The nomination of this man should bring all the elements of his 
party into near and confident relation. His very age makes for 
the closer sympathy of all. He has lived through the experiences 
of every class, up from the farmer’s roof, and there is some frag- 
ment of his life to recall the needs of each. And whether or not 
he attain to this last great honor, when his life closes, the re- 
public will do ill indeed to forget his type in the rearing of her 
sons. 
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1 own, Lee, and Davis Children—Snap-shots of ex-Senator Davis’s Grandchildren taken at his Home in Elkins, West Virginia 
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Two Rising 


Lonpon, July 20, 1904. 

HAVE never known a party make such a dead set against 

any one as the Conservatives are at this moment making 

against Mr. Winston Churchill. The other day he was howled 

down in the House. A few weeks ago when he rose to speak 

almost the entire party got up and walked into the lobbies. 
The local Conservative organization in the constituency for which 
he sits has already announced that he need not expect its support 
at the next election. The older members of the party seem to 
take a particular delight in snubbing him. More than one of 
them has publicly renounced his friendship, emphasizing their sac- 
rifice by the cut direct. It is all a tribute to his power. That it 
should take so personal and aggressive a form is as much Mr. 
Churchill's fault as his misfortune. He has, of course, committed 
the unpardonable sin of breaking away from his party. While 
the rupture is still in process of maturity some bitterness, on his 
side and on theirs, is inevitable. But his manner does not tend 
to lessen either its amount or its quality. He himself hits so hard 
and shrewdly, and makes so free a use of his clever, caustic tongue, 
especially in the way of personal attack, that he cannot logically, 
though he sometimes does in fact, complain if his old party treats 
him with special severity. 

Winston Churchill began life well by being the son of a beauti- 
ful and popular woman and a brilliant politician; and he has im- 
proved on the excellence of this start by crowding into his twenty- 
nine years of life more all-round experiences than fall to the lot 
of one man in ten thousand. I first heard of him as a vivid war 
correspondent, writing letters full of fire and color from Cuba dur- 
ing the Weyler régime. Later on the letters ceased; their author 
had taken up arms himself in the Spanish catse, winning thereby 
the First-Class Order of Spanish Merit. Then he saw service in 
India, accompanied Sir William Lockhart as his orderly officer 
during the Tirah campaign, and amassed more medals. A year 
later he was heard of in the Sudan, serving under Kitchener, and 
taking part in the recklessly brilliant charge of the Twenty-first 
Lancers that decided Omdurman. The result was more medals, and 
a graphic, outspoken, slashing book—The River War. But it was 
the tussle with the Boers that first made him a national figure. 
He went out as correspondent for the Morning Post, and had hard- 
ly landed before he found himself a “hero.” The wreck of the 
armored-train at Estcourt, his cool rallying of the shaken troops, 
his final capture by the Boers, his escape from Pretoria and his 
baffling of the lynx-eyed foe, made up one of the most drainatic 
and popular incidents of the war. Good judges not only of style, 
but of matter, put him first among all the correspondents in South 
Africa. His descriptions of men and things, of battles and tactics, 
were, if not the best, at least among the best; and he threw into 
his letters, besides, so much temperateness and sanity, showed such 
a masterful grip on the political and economic situation, was at 
once so thoughtful and imaginative, that all serious Englishmen 
turned to him for guidance through the South-African maze. 
Winston Churchill was the first man to paint the Boer in his true 
colors, to ery down and expose the abuse and misrepresentation 
that had engulfed him, and te convince England that she was deal- 
ing with a foe in all respects worthy of her steel. 

It was a foregone conclusion on his return home that he would 
enter Parliament. He contested Oldham in 1900 and was elected, 
no less than three cabinet ministers helping him in his fight. You 
have seen him in America—a boy to look at, red-faced, chubby 
and wholesome, and something of a boy to talk to, cheery, joyous, 
and a trifle irresponsible. He looks at things from the oratorical 
standpoint; his interest in himself, his achievements and_pros- 
pects is frankly whole-souled and engrossing. Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s personality and career are among the most brilliant 
memories of English politics. His son was sure of a welcome in 
publie life from the start, and there was the keenest interest to 
see how he would shape. He has shaped exceedingly well. No 
one has dropped into the House of Commons manner so easily 
as he. Longheaded and yet fresh and emotional, emphatic but at 
the same time persuasive, he commands a ready audience. In spite 
of his lisp and uncouth aecent, he forces men to listen to him, and 
with such effect that I have seen this boy of twenty-nine bend a 
reluctant House to his views by the sheer logic and power of his 
speech. Lord Randolph was genius and ignorance. His son may 
not be a genius—though, personally, I am inclined to think he is 
—but he has already a store of knowledge and a capacity for 
using it in debate such as his father never acquired. There are 
self-possession, self-confidence, and a tremendous capacity for hard 
drudgery beneath his youthful mannerisms. Moreover, people are 
interested in him. He gets talked and written about; his speeches 
are reported almost, if not quite, verbatim; there is a popular 
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feeling that wishes him well. One can see already that he wil] 
go far. He was among the most persistent and effective critics 
of Mr. Brodrick’s army scheme; he is quite the most effective 
critic, in the House or out of it, of Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal )ol- 
icy. He is pretty sure to repeat his father’s successes; he may also 
repeat his failures. His positiveness and independence are just 
as likely to lead him into splendid blunders as into splendid tri- 
umphs. Either way he will make his mark, and must eventually 
arrive at the top, or at least near the top, of the pclitical ladder, 
I know of no Englishman in a more enviable position than he— 
the heir to a great name, a favorite at court and in society, with 
a varied and exciting past behind him, with a yet more picturesque 
future in front, and, above all, with the parts and energy to turn 
everything to brilliant account. 

Another coming man, though of a different stamp, is Lord Hugh 
Cecil, the late Lord Salisbury’s youngest and ablest son. The year 
1902 will be long remembered and spoken of in the world of Eng- 
lish politics as Lord Hugh Cecil’s year. It was the Education ill 
of that year that brought him into such sudden and _ splendid 
prominence. The extreme High Church view found in him its most 
impassioned defender. He is an extraordinary man—abnormally 
tall, abnormally thin, a boyish anemic face perched on a fragile 
graceless lath of a body, an overgrown hobbledehoy tormented with 
the length of his legs, and at a loss to know what to do with his 
hands. You see his lanky, gawky figure shoot itself up in see- 
tions; you hear a thin reedy voice, painfully unmusical; you watch 
his gestures, nervous, spasmodic, the contortions and interlacings 
of his slender fingers; and the conclusion seems inevitable that if 
manner, presence, address go to the making of a Parliamentary 
success here is a man who may as well throw up the sponge at 
once. But wait a minute. This scarecrow of a poet, this emaciated 
ascetic, has something in him worth attending to. “ Beware of 
that man,” said some one of Bismarck, “ he means what he says.” 
You cannot listen to Lord Hugh Cecil for two minutes without 
recognizing that he, tov, means what he says, that an overpowering 
conviction is behind his lightest word. Before five minutes are 
passed you have the impression not only of supreme sincerity, but 
of a flashing brain, of a scorching, half-irritable wit, and of an in- 
dubitable power of eloquence. A gramophone is not more jerky 
of utterance than is Lord Hugh Cecil, yet a Gladstone could not 
master his audience more completely. 

The Hotise of Commons is rather a worldly body, impatient of 
boredom and genius and eccentricity, intolerant of everything that 
puts a heavy strain on its emotions. There enters into it this 
Savonarola in a frock coat, talking to it as a person might talk 
to a congregation of boys, forcing his way into the recesses of each 
man’s conscience, and the House, half repelled and wholly uncom- 
fortable, sits, nevertheless, entranced. After one of Lord Hugh 
Cecil’s perorations I have seen this frivolous, material, cynical 
assembly pay his oratory the last tribute of an awed, half-gasping 
silence. Lord Hugh stands to-day pretty much where Gladstone 
stood sixty-odd years ago. Gladstone was just turned thirty when 
he wrote Church and State. Lord Hugh Cecil is thirty-four. The 
same ideals and beliefs, the same insistence on religion, the same 
passion for the Established Church, the same tendency towards 
Oxford ritualism, are to be found in both men. The parallel is 
curiously close. down even to the subtlety and medieval cast of the 
men’s minds. Gladstone was utterly antagonistic to the instincts 
and sympathies of the majority of the House of Commons; not 
less so is Lord Hugh Cecil. Yet Gladstone ended by playing on 
the moods of the British legislature as Paganini played on the 
violin; and if he goes on as he has begun, Lord Hugh’s mastery 
will be equally complete. In one point only do the two men part 
company. Gladstone had neither wit nor humor. Lord Hugh 
has both; and in this he takes after his father rather than after 
the great antagonist of his father’s later years. Like his father, 
too, he kicks heartily against the party pricks. He is not a 
man of whose support his leaders, even his own cousin, the Prime 
Minister, can feel sure. Already he has revolted against the ma- 
jority of his party over the fiscal question. Forty years ago it 
was said of the late Lord Salisbury that “he was just as likely 
to turn against them at some moment of political importance. He 
could not fall in with the discipline of the party; he could not 
subject his opinions or his caprices to its interests. Some men on 
his own side of the House disliked him. Many feared him: no 
one regarded him as a trustworthy party man.” That is exactly 
a picture of Lord Hugh Cecil's position to-day. He is a power, and 
a growing power, but still an uncertain one. No one dare fore- 
cast his future. It is certain to be great and brilliant, but whether 
along Gladstone’s lines or along Salisbury’s it is impossible as yet 
to foresee. 









FrROM exile to my kingdom I return, 

To winds and waters, councillors of mine. 
My treasure,—yonder lake where sunsets burn, 
My palace roof,—the blue above yon pine, 
















Books and Bookmen 


By James MacArthur 


“ O you know,” said a friend to me a short time ago, “I 
have never read a word of Meredith yet, but I am going 
to take him up this summer.” How I envied that first 
adventure into the unknown and undiscovered tracts 
of the great English novelist’s splendid imagination! 

When Jude the Obscure came out with The Amazing Marriage, it 

was Zangwill who let his pungent satire lampoon the authors by 

parodying the titles as Meredith the Obscure and The Amazing 

Hardy. Even the most ardent lovers of Meredith find mueh to 

deplore in the style of his later books, just as Browning admirers 

find much that is difficult in the art of his later pcems; novelist 
and poet in their declining years became more mannered and _ in- 
volved in their literary methods and less glowing and inspired in 
imaginative effort. Both blamed the antipathy and indifference of 
the public, and for lack of generous appreciation and_ recognition, 
went their own way, which is never a good thing in art. The 
artist, be he poet or preacher, novelist or painter, composer 
or sculptor, must ever have a 
high and humble regard for 


This led the novelist into a digression on fearlessness of death 
as essential to manliness. ‘ Doctors and parsons are doing a lot 
of harm by increasing the fear of death and making the English 
less manly. No one should consider death or think of it as worse 
than going from one room into another. The greatest of political 
writers has said, ‘ Despise your life, and you are master of the 
lives of others.” Philosophy would say, * Conquer the fear of 
death, and you are put into possession of your life.’ I was a very 
timid and sensitive boy. I was frightened of everything; I could 
not endure to be left alone. But when [| came to be eighteen, I 
looked around the world (as far as a youth of eighteen can look) 
and determined not to be afraid again. Since then I have lad no 
fear of death. Every night when I go to bed I know I may not 
rise from it. That is nothing to me. I hope I shall die with a 
good laugh, like the old French woman. ‘The curé came wailing 
to her about her salvation and things like that, and she told him 
her best improper story, and died. The God of Nature and human 

nature does not dislike humor, 
you may be sure, and would 





the clear and lucid expres- 
sion of his ideas, jealous 
though he may be of their 
origin. * Who really cares for 
what | say?” Meredith is re- 
ported as saying in a recent 
interview. ‘“ The English peo- 
ple know nothing about me. 
There has always been some- 
thing antipathetic between 
them and me. With book 
after book it was always the 
same outery of censure and 
disapproval. The first time 
or two I minded it. Then I 
determined to disregard what 
people said altogether, and 
since then I have written only 
to please myself. But even 
if you could tell the world 
all I think, no one would 
listen.” The novelist’s feel- 
ing, notwithstanding, [ am 
sure that there is a large 
hody of readers who would 
be glad to hear again from 
the author of Richard Feverel. 
There seems, however, little 
likelihood of this. The work 
of George Meredith, like that 
of Thomas Hardy, the last 
two great Victorian novelists 
left to us, is probably accom- 
plished. “Since my last ill- 
ness,” Meredith says, “ I have 
felt a peculiar disinclination 
for work of all kinds. The 
thought of taking up a pen is 
quite abhorrent. I am as re- 
ceptive as ever. I read and 
enjoy hearing of new things. 
But my mind seems now as if 
it could not give out any 
more. A visit to me now 
will give you but a wizened 
old hen instead of the plump 
pullet you look for whenever 








rather hear it in extremity 
than the formless _ official 
drone. Let us believe in a 
hearty God—one to love more 
than to fear.” 


Speaking of amity among 
the nations, he observed that 
there was one thing he had 
long been anxious to say 
about foreign affairs, and 
was glad of the opportunity 
now offered him. ‘ In speak- 
ing of a foreign nation, we 
must always try to realize 
what it has done for the world 
—the very best it has done— 
instead of always criticising 
and dwelling on its weakest 
points or on its malevolence 
toward ourselves. The other 
day I was reading a spirited 
attack upon the Germans. 
The writer found their man- 
ners very distasteful. Well. 
I dare say they are distaste- 
ful, though there is still a 
simplicity about the Germans 
that outdoes elaborate ges- 
ticulation. But instead of 
finding fault with their man- 
ners he should have remem- 
bered all they have done for 
the world—done as_ philol- 
ogists, editors, scientific ob- 
servers, averters of disease, 
or, again, as artists and mu- 
sicians. And, besides, they 
produced Goethe. I think 
there is no race to which the 
world owes more.” The stu- 
dent of Meredith knows, of 
course, that he has always 
been deeply attached to 
France. “She has given us a 
splendid literature — think of 
Montaigne and Rabelais and 








his sagacious nose is laid to 


earth.” Emil Reich, LL.D. 


Nevertheless, Mr. Henry W. 
Nevinson, of the London Daily 
Chronicle, to whom the great 
novelist addressed these remarks, takes issue with the author’s 
view of himself, and states that in spite of the serious illness of 
last autumn, Meredith was stronger and in higher spirits than he 
had seen him for some time past, when he called on him at Box 
Hill. The fine head, so like some of the Greek statues now labelled 
“orator” or “admiral” or “ poet” in our museums, was borne 
as bravely as ever; the laughter quietly pervading nearly all that 
Was said. The language came in a full and unhesitating stream, 
but concise and accurate, bearing closely upon the point of thought, 
entirely free from the softness, vagueness, or languors of mood that 
‘ire sometimes thought characteristic of poets and imaginative men. 
©) late years he has spoken very rarely, but his interest in the 
vat issues of the time remains as acute as ever. He showed a 
vivid interest in the campaign now going on in the East. His sym- 
hciiles are apparently with the Japanese, whom he admires as a 
nainly people. ‘ They are a people capable of great ideas, and at 
tic same time of an exact inastery of detail. They have known 
What to do; they have never botched or muddled. Besides, they are 
in artistic people, full of invention; and the whole race feels a gen- 
tne love of nature—a sense of the beauty of landscape and flowers. 
With their Buddhism, self-devotion, restraint, fearlessness of death, 
«i artistic sense, it may very well be that the Japanese are a 
more valuable race than the Russians from nature’s point of view.” 
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Author of ‘‘ Success Among Nations” 
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Moliére—great things in art, 
and, above all, manners. 
France has shown herself 
capable of the very highest, 
as well as, by fits, of the low- 
est. Take America; she has 
been the shrewdest leader of men; has given us Emerson, that very 
great writer. The Americans have dowered the world with price: 
less inventions, promise of the great things to be expected of 
them. And they are humane, a large-hearted people; but they are 
a very young people still, and hitherto perhaps the country has 
been rather too large for them. What I want to make plain is 
the necessity of insisting on the best in each people—on its high- 
est service to mankind. That is one of the ways to the sentiment 
of brotherhood, to the reign of amity among nations. We will not 
dwell on our own virtues. But foreigners might remember that 
England ‘emancipated the slave, and at a cost; that she has been 
the example of free institutions, a light of freedom; and that she 
has likewise a noble literature.” 


Dr. Emil Reich’s admirable work on Success Among Nations 
would please Meredith. He has approached the study of the causes 
o¥ national success from a new standpoint, and has arrived at his 
conclusions. largely through personal and experimental research, as 
well as from comparative history. He has attempted to arrive at 
the real soul of the national peoples by a series of lengthy strug- 
gles for existence among them. The work is of timely interest and 
importance; it is written in an attractive and popular manner, and 
has already been warmly received and highly approved. 



































































































New track records were made at the Empire City track, near New York, on July 18, by Mr. 
were 15 min. 41 2-5 sec. for 16 miles; 16 min. 39 4-5 sec. for 17 miles; 17 min. 38 4-5 sec. fi 
over the previous best record, made by Fournier, of almost 6 minutes. Fournier's time W® 
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Theodore Roosevelt—Cowboy and Ranchman 


A Cowboy’s Reminiscences of the President’s Early Experiences 


as a Ranchman 


in the Bad Lands of North Dakota 


By William T. Dantz 


NE evening in the fall of ’83 Theodore Roosevelt stepped 
from the train at the little squalid shack town of Little 
Missouri, where, six hundred miles west of St. Paul, the 
Northern Pacific Railroad crosses the river of that name 
in the heart of the North Dakota Bad Lands. 

He was a slender blue-eyed young man of twenty-six, quietly 
dressed, and carrying little baggage save a fine collection of rifles. 
It was no inviting sight that met his eye. All about were towering 
buttes of scorched clay and gumbo hiding in their dark recesses, 
deep chasms as treacherous as the silent, sullen, muddy river that 
swept their feet. 

Those who have never seen the Bad Lands of North Dakota 
and their seamy old buttes, scarred and precipitous, can ever un- 
derstand the loneliness and mystery hidden in their depths, par- 
ticularly in those early days. Long a rendezvous for bad Indians 
and worse white men, the region had been shunned as a_ plague 
spot. Four years before, hardy engineers and chain-bearers of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad had passed through under strong mil- 
itary guard, and even the completion of the railroad did not war- 
rant the removal of Major Comba’s little command, whose can- 
tonment stood a few hundred yards east of the station. 

At the time of the arrival of Theodore Roosevelt from New York 
not more than a dozen residents were there to give him welcome. 
“Old man” Moore, who ran the hotel and collected his bills with 
a cavalry sabre; sig Mouth” Bob, who kept the saloon; Gary 
Paddock, hunter and trapper, and Tom Stack, the station agent, 
who was usually roaring drunk, were the prominent citizens. 
Added to these were a score of nondescripts—buffalo hunters, mule- 
skinners, bull-whackers, and horse thieves—who eyed the visitor 
witht lazy indifference, sizing him up as one of those predatory 
“dude” hunters, who, after a frightened existence of a day or two, 
* pulled their freight ” for home. 

It was the time of the great and last stand of the buffalo, 
when the countless herds of these noble beasts, goaded by the hunt- 
ers from the Black Hills had pushed north to the headwaters of 
the Grand and Cannonball rivers, only to be met by an onslaught 
from the north. They were shot down by thousands. All along 
the line of the then wobbly Northern Pacifie were stacked in- 
numerable piles of hides that only represented a fraction of the 
slaughter. 


At the Running of the Big Game 

It was to be in at the running of this big game that Roosevelt 
came to the Bad Lands, then the paradise of this motley crew of 
untamed humanity. Quietly he evaded the bibulous crowd, and 
found a couple of quiet young Canadians, who owned a bunch of 
saddle ponies which grazed on the sage-brush flats below the 
town. 

A bargain was struck, one of the brothers agreeing to act as 
guide. The ponies were brought up. saddled, and with the extra 
ones packed with provisions and blankets the outfit started for 
the buffalo range fifty miles to the south. 

The guide, Joe Ferris, headed straight through the almost track- 
less Bad Lands to Pretty Buttes; here they ran into buffalo, and 
even the seasoned Ferris was forced to admire the grim and dogged 
tenacity of the stranger. Hunger, cold, wet, all unavoidable in such 
a wilderness, were lost on him. He shot straight, rode straight, 
and “took his medicine” like a man. 

They packed such meat as they needed and returned. As they 
passed along the fertile river bottoms, with their wealth of big 
game, this thought occurred to Mr. Roosevelt: “If this country 
will support so many elk and deer why would it not keep 
cattle?” 

Some struggling ranchmen had already started the nucleus of 
herds at favored spots, but they were rare and isolated. So im- 
pressed was the young New-Yorker with these sleek and shining 
eattle grazing on the rich river bottoms that he determined to 
enroll himself a ranchman. 

While to the casual visitor the Bad Lands looked an impen- 
etrable waste, closer inspection showed the. valleys and narrow 
spring-fed coulees leading far back into the forbidding hills cov- 
ered with a rich growth of bunch-grass and blue-joint, on which 
countless deer, elk, and other game throve in luxury. 


The “Maltese Cross” 

Eight miles to the south of Little Missouri the buttes receded. 
leaving a wide stretch of bottom lands. Here was the home of 
Joe Ferris, the guide, his brother Sylvane, and their partner, Will- 
iam Merrifield. They had built a comfortable shack of logs, and 
as professional hunters made this their headquarters. They owned 
several ponies and also a small bunch of eattle that grazed about 
the valley close to the ranch. These bore on their left hips the 
brand of the “ Maltese Cross.” 

From this began the Roosevelt ranch; for in those days the 
question of land ownership was never raised. The Bad Lands were 
unsurveyed, and he who would was welcome to all free range de- 
sired. So purchasing the brand cattle and ponies of the Ferris 
brothers, Roosevelt returned to New York, with a promise to come 
back in the spring. When he returned train after train of stock 
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cattle rolled in after him. These cattle, after being unloaded and 
branded with the Maltese Cross, were driven to the ranch. 

This was in the spring of ’84. There were ominous signs in 
those days. Many and loud were the threats about “ Big Mouth ”’ 
Bob's saloon at “Little Misery” over “stuck up tenderfeet 
shassayin’ “round, drivin’ in cattle, an’ chasin’ out game.” The 
old-timers foresaw that the influx of cattlemen meant their doom, 
the end of riotous lawlessness, and their hearts were bad. To them 
the young man was an interloper, a tenderfoot, although they con- 
fessed that “fer a critter with a squint he war’ plum handy with 
a gun. 

It was a busy summer for the young ranchman. He took an 
active part in the work of building and improving the ranch. 
Endowed with a grim tenacity and untiring energy, he was every- 
where; down on the ground struggling with a husky calf that 
objected to the branding-iren, or out in the hills after deer or 
mountain sheep, always alert, quick te decide and act, he found 
in that life abundant opportunity to develop these natural char- 
acteristics. 

He was a good, though not a “ faney,”’ shot; his success as a 
hunter was more due to that dogged tenacity with which he fol- 
lowed his game and which always wins in the long run. He was 
particularly good, however, at long range and running shots— 
all the more singular, as he sights through glasses. He had a beau- 
tiful collection of rifles, one of them—an express—being inlaid 
with solid gold plates, exquisitely engraved with hunting scenes. 
This he rarely used, however, his favorite being a plain Win- 
chester of .45 calibre. 


“Old Manitou” 

The accompanying photograph shows him as he looked in the 
summer of °84, and was taken on the Maltese Cross Ranch. The 
horse is “ Old Manitou,” a favorite hunter of which he was very 
fond. He bought the horse that spring of “ Hell-roaring”’ Bill 
Jones, and trained him to be one of the best hunting horses in the 
Bad Lands. Any one who has tried to lift a limp, freshly-killed 
deer on a horse’s back can understand “ Old Manitou’s” virtues. 
He stood like a rock, unterrified by the smell of blood or powder. 
The saddle, made in Denver, weighed sixty pounds, and was hand- 
somely embossed and ornamented with silver “ couchas.” In a 
hunting suit of buckskin, knife, and .45 calibre pearl-handled re- 
volver in his belt, and with rifle slung in saddle, Roosevelt would 
be off before daylight, never failing to return laden with a deer or 
sheep and usually with several others hung up somewhere in the 
hills. 

In the mean time his cattle thrived and prospered. Other ranch- 
men began to come in, and soon the seamy old buttes held great 
herds of cattle, which found there abundant food and shelter sum- 
mer and winter. 

With the cattle came the cowboys—lean, gaunt, young Texans. 
half-breed Mexicans, men from the South and West, slow of 
speech, quick in action, magnificent riders who sat their sturdy 
cow-ponies with that unconscious grace that comes only to those 
born in the saddle. Here Roosevelt found congenial spirits. He 
rode, ate, and slept with them; sat at night by their camp-fires 
listening to their simply told stories that often spoke a world of 
tragedy; tales of “ Cimmaroon ” Bill’s desperate fight with rustlers 
over on the Teton range; of how “ Three-fingered ” Jack, the horse 
thief, shot three deputy sheriffs and had nearly escaped before 
he was surrounded and killed in the Wind River Mountains; for 
through the whole gamut of cowboy talk runs this key-note of 
simple, unconscious manhood—the jealousy of personal valor, the 
gospel of “ make good.” 


His First Presidency 

During this time the denizens of “ Big Mouth” Bob’s saloon in 
the little shack town at the foot of Graveyard Butte, eyed these 
encroaches with alarm. It is safe to say that no finer aggregation 
of great American citizens ever went unhung. Their protests 
finally developed into downright lawlessness, so that no property 
was safe; ponies were stolen, cattle run off or killed, and it be- 
came necessary for the ranch owners to organize for mutual pro- 
tection. They met, less than half a score of quiet determined men, 
in a little frame shanty on the east side of the river, where the 
town of Medora now stands. 

It was openly hinted that a certain deputy sheriff was in col- 
lusion with the outlaw element. He and a number of his friends 
were present as sneering spectators. After a few preliminaries 
the “Little Missouri Stock Association’ was formed, with Theo- 
dore Roosevelt as president. 

The latter then got up and addressed the meeting, or, rather, 
addressed the sheriff. Never in the history of the frontier has 
such a speech been listened to. He openly accused the sheriff 
of incompetence and dishonesty, and with the reflected light of the 
officer’s pearl-handled revolver at his belt flashing across his 
glasses, the speaker scored him as a man unworthy and unfit for 
his trust. 

It is one thing to deliver a fiery accusation of general or per- 
sonal charges before a crowded meeting of law-abiding citizens— 
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it is another to stand coolly before a silent handful of frontiers- 
men and openly accuse one of dishonesty. Death stares a man 
closely in the face who attempts it, for these men, bred in isola- 
tion, are sensitive to the quick of their personal honor, and an 
accusation that would be laughed at in a convention hall would 
eat out man’s heart here. Standing, with downcast head, the sheriff 
said never a word, but his prestige was gone. 

That was the beginning of the end. The sway of the “ bad man 
gradually gave way before the ranchman. Most of these were 
young men controlling Eastern capital—men of education and 
intelligence. The “Custer Trail’ Ranch, owned by the Eaton 
Brothers of Pittsburg. was located a few miles north of the Mal- 
tese Cross, while to the south lay the ranch of Mrs. Lloyd Roberts, 
and farther on my own. : 

The lady in question was the only woman rancher, and though 
somewhat strenuous was held in high esteem by all the cowboys, 
including Roosevelt himself. Left a widow with five little girls 
she bravely fought out the struggle for existence unaided and 
alone. With a few cattle and sheep she not only put the wolf to 
the woods, but always had a piece of cake or pie or bit of cookery 
for the hungry cowpuncher, who never failed to stop when pass- 
ing her little log shack on Sloping Bottom. One by one her girls 
grew into womanhood, and were quickly “ corralled” in turn by 
one of many suitors, until all are now married to prosperous ranch- 
men, ; : 

Two years passed and the “ Maltese Cross” Ranch grew and 
prospered. Their cattle now bore the eight-pointed cross over 
and beyond the Bad Lands from the Killdeer Mountains of the 
north to Chalk Buttes at the south. A new ranch, called the Elk- 
horn, had been established thirty miles north, and the Roosevelt 
cattle in all numbered over 5000 head. Cowboy life in earnest was 
now at hand. 

In °85, “ Three-Seven Bill,” foreman of the Berry-Boice Company, 
was captain of one roundup, and Jack Goodall of the other. Both 
were crooked-legged, hard-riding mavericks, and showed no mercy 
on man or beast. Roosevelt took his place as a common cow- 
boy, neither asking nor receiving favors. He had his own string 
of ten horses, and stood his trick at night guard with the others. 
The work was hard, the hours long, and little time was given for 
sleep. Saddle scalded and half dead from exhaustion, I could have 
cried from sheer distress, but the ethics of cowboy life called for 
grim, dogged silence ;—‘ make good ” or pass out. 

These trying days on us Eastern-bred men told on Roosevelt as 
well. He grew gaunt, thin-flanked, and bleached white with alkali. 
I have seen him when you could have spanned his waist with your 
two thumbs and fingers. 

“That four -eyed maverick has got sand in his craw a-plenty,” 
slowly drawled * Three-Seven Bill” one evening as Roosevelt un- 
saddled his second fagged horse and threw his rope over his night 
pony. “He’s a sure man to hold up his end.” 

On the roundups Roosevelt was singularly neat in his personal 
habits. He was the only man in the outfit who carried a tooth- 
brush and a razor. His blankets and “tarp” (tarpaulin) were al- 
ways clean, and though he hobnobbed with any bow-legged puncher 
in camp, he drew the line sharply on their occasional festivities. 
Although the entire social life of the cowboy centred in the saloon, 
I never saw him take a drink or even smoke. 

Only once did I ever see his temper get away. It was a bit- 
ter night late in the fall. The Jast beef roundup had reached 
“Chimney Buttes,” a mile south of the Maltese Cross Ranch. A 
driving rain that froze as it fell turned the whole river bottom, 
where the camp was made, into a sea of half-frozen mud. The 
cattle were restless and hard to hold. All hands were called out, 
and the nervous beasts were finally rounded up under the shelter 
of the bluffs. The cook’s fire had long been drowned out, and all 
hands went supperless. 

Roosevelt and I slept together. After helping to quiet the 400 
beeves we crawled, hungry, wet, and cold, into our bed that meant 
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some blankets spread on the wet ground covered by a tarpaulin 
or water-tight canvas. Hardly had we turned in when a night 
rider slashed a wet lariat across our bed, calling out: 

* All hands turn out; cattle breaking away.” 

With a groan I slipped out sideways and groped in the dark- 
ness for my pony’s picket-line. Suddenly I heard a burst of 
picturesque language, the gist of which was a general malediction 
on the country, the man who made it, the man who lived in it 
and the “ blankety blank fool that would leave God’s country for 
such a blankety blank wilderness ”—but there are certain situa- 
tions of which it is too sacred to go into detail. 

It seems that there had collected a good-sized tubful of half- 
frozen rain on the tarpaulin covering our bed, and in getting up 
my partner had incautiously raised his knees, with the result that 
the whole refrigerating outfit spilled down the open neck of his 
gray flannel shirt. Hence the outburst. 

Roosevelt established and stocked the “ Elkhorn” Ranch in ’84 
and while this was a better hunting location, he liked best to stay 
at the Maltese Cross, where were kept his sixty head of saddle- 
horses. Most of them came from the Pumpkin Creek Ranch, over 
in Montana, and were bred by the Remingtons (one of the owners 
being the artist of that name). They were the biggest, huskiest 
and most rampagious beasts that ever swam the Little Missouri. 
They seemed to take a fiendish delight in making air-ships of theii 
riders at the slightest provocation. The young owner took a keen 
delight in their breaking, and often “ choked leather” himself. 
He is a clever rider, and can sit with ease any ordinary bucker. 
But crafty old “ Ben Butler,” past master in high and lofty pitch- 
ing, “sunfishing,” and all the villaincus tricks of the confirmed 
bucker, proved too much. After a bitter fight one frosty morn- 
ing on the logging-camp range, where the roundup was in camp, 
the horse threw him violently, breaking three of his ribs. 
Though white and drawn with pain he insisted on remounting 
the horse. 

Like other outfits, the Maltese Cross‘ran a mess-wagon during 
the summer roundups, and representatives from other ranches 
joined it. This wagon moved along the main streams, the riders 
accompanying, circling the surrounding hills. A big herd of extra 
horses followed, driven by a boy, while a man was usually employed 
to guard them at night. The night herder attached to the Roose- 
velt wagon was a man named * Wannigan,” or at least that was 
his only known name. He was a solemn, lean, hungry varmint. 
whose only evident ambition in life was to eat up everything in 
sight. 

Under the quiet reserve of the cowboys lies a keen sense of 
humor that finds particular delight in clever story-telling. The 
man who can gravely tell the weirdest story is much admired, and 
each ranch usually has one of these romancers, around whom cen- 
tres their local pride. 

“ Wannigan ” was the story-teller of the Roosevelt outfit. He 
went up to the H. T. horse ranch on Deep Creek one day to visit 
his friend Jim Harmon. ~* Hell-roaring” Bill Jones happened 
along, and the trio sat down to dinner together. 

Bill started off with a story about his aunt’s cat. It seems this 
feline had a way of sneaking into the family pantry and steal- 
ing the cream off the milk crocks. Bill’s aunt laid for the eat, 
and whenever she caught it thieving would plunge the animal's 
head in the milk and fire it out the window. This continued so 
long that whenever Bill’s female relative hove in sight the cat 
would run to the pantry, dip its head in the milk, and then dash 
out; it had become a habit. 

After finishing his third three-pound can of raw tomatoes, “ Wan- 
nigan” gravely told a painful story about his two uncles who 
lived in Minnesota. It seemed they owned adjoining farms, and 
that their relations might be peaceful concluded to build a line 
fence between them. After a beautiful fence had been built they 
cach took broadaxes and went down opposite sides to trim off the 
knots. They fell to quarrelling, and a desperate fight ensued, 
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with the result that both had all their arms and ears sheared 
clean off with the keen blades. 

The assembled cowboys listened gravely and looked at Jim; the 
latter had just poured a lot of molasses on a pile of baiter-cakes 
before lim. With his knife he halved the pile, and stuffing both 
sections in his mouth at once swallowed it with a gulp; it was 
“up to him.” 

He told of his two grandfathers back in New York State who 
went out one day with cross-cut saws to trim their apple-trees. 
While aloft they had a dispute that ended in a desperate fight 
with the saws, so that both trees rained arms and legs—but a 
shout of derision stopped his story; he had failed to equal the cool, 
precise nonchalance of his rivals. 

Roosevelt had a grim but keen sense of humor, and enjoyed the 
camp-fire tales and songs. His vocal abilities we will pass over, 
but once in a while he would join in the roaring chorus of the 
following cowboy song: 


The old black bull came down from the mountain— 
Hoori! Johnny, hoori! 

The old black bull came down from the mountain, 
*Long time ago. 

He druv his horn through a white-oak saplin’ 
Hoori! Johnny, hoori! 

He druv his horn through a white-oak saplin’ 
’Long time ago. 


The adventures of this celebrated animal were so many and weird 
that the end has never yet been reached. I have listened to sixty- 
four verses, with no sign of the finish apparent. 

The Marquis de Mores, who married Medora, the daughter of 
L. A. Von Hoffman, of New York, arrived here in ’84, and built the 
town now bearing his wife’s name on the sage-brush flats across the 
river from “ Little Misery.” He was a dashing Frenchman, one 
of the old aristocratic Bourbons, a white lily of France. Backed 
by large capital, he built immense abattoirs here for the purpose 
of buying and killing the big herds of beef cattle that now 
bowled Chicagoward. Soon a miniature city rose up at the foot 
of the lofty buttes, the population being gathered from that float- 
ing spindrift of irresponsible humanity which circulated about 
the frontier in those days. A stage route to Deadwood—225 miles 
—was established, and soon Medora had a lurid aggregation of 
residents whose chief characteristic was an uncontrollable desire 
to make trouble and an unquenchable thirst. 

Of all the “bad” men—and their name was legion—“ Bad-Man 
Finnegan ” was “ cock of the walk.” He said he came from Bitter 
Creek, where the further up you went the worse the people got, 
and that his headquarters were at the fountain head. His heart 
got bad one day after filling his skin with Bob’s “ conversation 
juice,’ so taking a commanding position in the centre of the 
town, he “pumped lead” into everything within his line of 


vision. The first shot, through the office of the Bad Lands Cowboy, 
sent the editor flying into a washout; the second took off a corner 


of the pool-table in “ Blood Ran John’s” oyster grotto, while 


various other shots judiciously scattered soon had the whole 
population hiding in the shallow caves at the foot of the 
bluffs. 

Satisfied with this popular respect for his prowess, Bad-Man 
Finnegan sauntered down to the river, and entering an old scow 
there floated on to other fields. Passing the Elkhorn Ranch he 
spied Roosevelt’s neat hunting-boat tied to the bank. All boats 
looked alike to Mr. Finnegan, so abandoning his own he appro- 
priated the other and went his way. 

When the young ranchman discovered the loss he was “sure 
hostile.” Securing another boat he started in pursuit, the swift 
current carrying pursued and pursuer alike. Nearly a hundred 
miles were thus covered when a fortunate late ice-gorge enabled 
Roosevelt to overtake and capture Finnegan and also the latter’s 
vartner, whom he had picked up. 
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Here was a nice “load of poles *—a hundred and more miles 
from civilization with two ugly characters on his hands. West of 
the Killdeer Mountains, far out over the divide, Roosevelt knew 
that Jack Mason had a ranch, so with his prisoners before him, 
he marched them through the wilderness to that place, where he 
secured a team, finally landing Finnegan and his partner in Dick- 
inson jail. 

Dr. V. H. Stickney, whose twenty-odd years’ work as physician 
and surgeon has been spent healing the injured and maimed fron- 
tiersmen, who within a radius of fifty miles were brought to him 
for treatment, thus describes Roosevelt’s appearance when he 
reached Dickinson that time: 

“ He was all teeth and eyes; his clothes were in rags from forcing 
his way through the wild rose-bushes that cover the river bottoms 
down there; he was scratched, bruised, hungry, and in tatters, but 
gritty and determined as a bulldog.” 

Although usually returning to New York after every fall beef 
roundup, Roosevelt remained one year (I think it was ’84) until 
after Christmas. As before stated, a comfortable ranch-house had 
veen built on the Maltese Cross range, where he best liked to stay. 
By the way, the house has since been dismantled and is now a part 
of North Dakota’s exhibit at the St. Louis Fair. The question has 
arisen whether or not this is really the authentic Roosevelt house. 
The writer can emphatically say that it is. 

The facts are these: For several years after Roosevelt gave up 
active ranching his cattle continued to remain under the care of 
his foreman, Sylvane Ferris. The latter finally purchased his em- 
ployer’s interests, including ranch and cattle. Moving his head- 
quarters to Medora, Mr. Ferris sold the house to Jim Harmon, of 
cross-cut saw fame, who in turn turned it over to a friend of his, 
Jack Snyder, for a residence. 

Snyder, whose ideas of correct architecture were chiefly gained 
through living in dugouts, opposed the peaked shingle roof’ as 
too cold and unsanitary. This he removed, and taking off the 
top logs from the side walls used them for ridge-poles to support 
the flat clay roof then placed on. As a consequence the house 
looked much lower. On its removal to St. Louis the ridge-poles 
were replaced in their original position on the side walls, the 
hipped shingle roof was restored, and the house as it now stands 
is an exact reconstruction of the original. 

In the fall of ’86 more than 200,000 head of cattle ranged in the 
lower Bad Lands along the Little Missouri and tributaries. Dur- 
ing the preceding four years all had been prosperous, and the eat- 
tle increased to the danger-point. The summer had been intensely 
hot and dry, the sun-baked river bottoms being shorn as bare of 
grass as billiard-tables. Old ranchmen shook their heads ominous- 
ly at the prospect; a hard winter would mean heavy loss, for not 
an ounce of hay or provender stood between the cattle and their 
ability to rustle for themselves. 

And it came; closer and closer those grim, scar-faced old Bad 
Lands clutched at the throat of the interlopers. Blizzard after 
blizzard, storm after storm shrank and wasted the splendid herds 
to ghostly shadows; the place was a boneyard. Thousands after 
thousands of fine cattle lay down and died of sheer starvation. 
Without mercy that dreadful winter clung on until the late dawn- 
ing of spring saw only a few wasted shadows where before had 
ranged splendid herds. 

The Bad Lands were a charnel-house ; many owners were stripped 
bare, while others saved but a fraction. Some gathered up the 
remnants and moved away, while others took their own or bor- 
rowed money and bravely began again. 

Roosevelt was one of these. Although he never again visited 
the ranch he had it restocked. A few years ago he sold out his 
interests to his trusted manager, Sylvane Ferris, who continues 
to run the Maltese Cross cattle, now cut down to a few hundred 
head. 

Twice since then Roosevelt has revisited the Bad Lands—once 

(Continucd on page 1221.) 
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QO a man bred in the North there is something pecul- 
iarly disappointing in semi-tropical shooting—that is, in 
the actual shooting of the game itself—though the nov- 
elty of the surroundings and the unexpected plays a great 
part in the day’s sport that amply compensates for the 

qualities of the game. For it is quantity and not quality that pre- 
dominates in the extreme South. IL am not now speaking of that 
kind of man who goes swaggering into the South, firing at every- 
thing new and strange—the sort of men who instinctively blazes 
away at alligators and egrets and pelicans and spoonbills and 
herens and water-turkeys. I mean a modest man, who, eager to 
test new conditions and compare them with conditions familiar 
to him, accepts lessons with proper humility, and maintains his own 
standard of decent sportsmanship amid unfamiliar surroundings. 

I recall a typical day with the quail under semi-tropical con- 
ditions. Around us stretched the flat open pine forests of the 
wilderness, set with thickets of oleander and wild-orange, crossed 
by evil-looking * branches,” from which rose forbidding cypress- 
trees. Under foot palmetto scrub partly concealed the thick, sinu- 
ous palm roots over which our primitive wagon bumped and 
bounced until I thought it would loosen every tooth in my head. 
My old darkey had no teeth to loosen; he apparently cared noth- 
ing for the jolting shocks. 

Our dogs were natives, tick-proof, gaunt, weazened, saddle- 
backed, snipe-nosed mongrel setters, covered with what appeared 
to be a puppy-coat. One, | think, must have been a “ dropper,” 
but only the Lord, who fashioned him, knew, I fancy. Both were 
belled—a precaution I did not at first understand; for, although 
they ranged like pointers, the hundreds of miles of wilderness were 
flat, and the forest open, and I could not see why we could not 
pick them up. Thinking of this, I took my eye from the dogs for 
a moment; and when again I looked for them they had vanished. 
Supposing I had marked them down, and expecting to see their 
foxy coats glimmering between the trees, I continued scanning the 
scrub until it was plain that we had lost them. 

The old darkey and I drove in a circle of a mile without a 
sign or without hearing a tinkle. Certainly they were standing 
somewhere; but where? At last, baffled and impatient, we sounded 
their call, but the dogs were too stanch. Once more we started 
in a circle, bumping and jouncing over the palm scrub and roots; 
and presently drove smack! into a bevy of quail, our first. The 
brown whirlwind enveloped us for a second; 1 sprang up, and dug 
for a eartridge—with the invariable result. 

“ Dey’s done gone, sah,” observed old Micah, stolidly; “ moh’n 
two dozen in dat-a-bunch, sah.” 

The next instant he drew rein and pointed. 

* Dar de dawgs, sah. Whoa! Who-a. Tek yoh time, sah.” 

There were the dogs, old * Turkle” frozen into a screwed-up 
point, belly deep in palm scrub; and three rods to the southwest 
the ludicrous dropper, stanch as an oak, “ honoring” Turkle’s 
point, content to sprawl there in the partridge-pease like a wide- 
legged wooden horse. I might as well tell the truth; I was not 
used to birds that lay invisible on the bare ground within’ six 
inches of my feet; and the spectacle of a red setter, slavering, eyes 
like coals, pointing apparently at the very spot on which I was 
standing, unnerved me. 

The tension was almost insupportable; nothing flushed. T launched 
a nervous kick at a thin tuft.of wire-grass; whir! br-r-r-r! I 
was smothered, blinded by a storming rush of brown wings. One 
barrel went off at ridiculous range; the second barrel spat its 
smokeless haze too late; and some twenty-four quail went whizzing 
off into perspective, leaving a mad young man, two disgusted dogs, 
and a pessimistic nigger bunched together in the palm scrub. 

We climbed back into the wagon, for the quail had disappeared 
into an impassable cypress swamp, and for the next ten minutes I 
listened to the councils of a wise old darkey who knew what he was 
talking about. In ten minutes the dogs stood again; again I sprang 
out, teeth set, determined to stop the first bird. But the tension 
came again: it seemed as though IT could not kick up those in- 
visible birds unless | trod on them. But at last came the whirring 
rush, the first barrel fired too quickly, then a long cool shot, and 
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my first score. The quail of the far South is about half the 
size of his lusty brother of Virginia and the Carolinas; a small, 
rather duller-colored bird that hugs the earth with both feet and 
wings apparently until pushed bodily into the air. Its quality 
as food is indifferent; it flies like greased lightning, and, at times, 
I have seen an entire bevy when first flushed drive up into one of 
the tall pine-trees and settle there. This, fortunately, is not very 
common. Bevys are thick, running from eight to nearly thirty 
birds. It is a pretty sight to see them, after a long point, creep of, 
old cock leading with all the proud, dainty, dignity of a bantam, 
and the brood following in an irregular bunch, while the patient 
dogs creep forward en soundless padded feet until the brood stops 
under new cover once more. 

There is a small wrenlike bird that annoys sportsmen in the 
semitropics. The dogs invariably point this bird; the guides insist 
that the best dog in the world would do the same, and that this 
small bird exhales the odor of quail. I have seen the bird fre- 
quently, and have been fooled, as well as the dogs; but I never got 
near enough to the bird to inspect him closely. All I know is that. 
from the distance, he seems to resemble an ordinary Northern wren 
in shape, color, and flight. We seldom followed up a bevy; there 
were plenty of bevies, and our limit, thirty, was easy to reach. 

There is one disagreeable feature of scrub-shooting under semi- 
tropic skies; rattlesnakes infest the sandy pine plains; and, in 
the branches, the chances are that you will come across a cotton- 
mouth moccasin. These wretched and disgusting snakes are fat, 
short, lazy reptiles, who give no warning. ‘True, also, they seldom 
strike at you unless you actually touch them. But woe to him 
who treads on a moccasin. The unfortunate ~eature of the matter 
is that these moccasins so closely resemble the thick snaky palmetto 
roots that it is very difficult to distinguish them in the soft light 
of the cypress forest, or even in the full glare of the sun. 

I remember one that we shot which lay across a pile of mud 
in a stream which we were fording, and looked exactly like a 
tree root. It was only the glitter of the sun on the snake’s scales 
that stopped me. The creature was as thick as the biceps of an 
ordinary man, but not over three and a half feet in length. As 
I say, this sort of thing makes semi-tropical shooting rather un 
pleasant at times, especially when one is trying to “roost” wild 
turkeys, for these wary and wily birds feed in troops along the 
edges of villainous swamps, and their roost is usually in a eypress 
thicket. 

I remember one late afternoon and evening squatting in a swamp 
where I could command a turkey runway. The “ cracker” guide 
alone could extricate me from that morass after dark, and he was 
posted a mile away. The sounds from that swamp at dusk were 
wonderful. First, out of the gathering gloom a snow-white heron 
rose like a winged ghost; then a hideous snake-bird followed; then, 
with a whimpering whir and splash, a dozen wood-ducks dropped 
in. But of all weird noises I ever heard, the choicest collection 
came from that jungle; fox-squirrels barked at me, owls slowly 
hooted, unknown creatures clattered and screamed and coughed. 
I could hear deer there, and the strange yelps of herons. But the 
frog’s racket became almost insupportable. Then, in the midst 
of the infernal racket, something struck the water with a splash 
and a muffled squeal that defied identification., What it was | 
never knew; it sounded like a bull elephant, but I’m inclined to 
believe it was a razor-back shoat. 

At dawn, the startling, thundering clap-clap of wings echoed 
like volleys of pistol shots. It was only a wild turkey leaving its 
roost in some swamp-hidden cypress. I remember once, when trail- 
ing wild turkeys through the forest over freshly burnt grass 
where the ash held the dewless imprints of a huge gobbler and -his 
attendant harem, stumbling on a fine serpent-shaped Indian mound 
in the heart of the forest. Even the black guide had never known 
of the existence of this mound. We dug a little, laying bare some 
charcoal, but had no time to do more. I never saw it again, al 
though twice in after days we went far out of our way to cam) 
near it. Between grass-burning out of season and_ turpentine 
farming, the far Southern forests are gravely threatened. It is 
sickening, too, to see the hawks hanging just outside of thie 
























































smoke where the quail 
are seeking safety. 

Curious to relate, 
{ personally never 
saw but two wood- 
cock in the extreme 
South. One rose 
from a “branch” 
one day when we 
were returning from 
quail- shooting; — an- 
other flushed close be- 
side the high-road on 
the St. John’s River 
in Florida. I knew 
of two that had been 
seen on the Tomoka, 
but 1 never saw any 
along that tropical 
and jungle bordered 
stream. Wild-pigeon 
shooting is sharp 
work in Southern 
climes. The bird is 
the Carolina dove, of 
course, not the beau- 
tiful and almost ex- 
tinct rosy - breasted 
passenger-pigeon. 

I recall a_ typical 
day in the interior. 
We were six guns; 
we were posted, by 
dawn, at stations 
widely separated, on 
a flat serubby plain 
some four miles long 
by a mile and a half 
broad. The ground 
lay surrounded — by 
densest jungles of 
palm, live-oak, and 
cypress. At dawn I 
heard a gun crack, 
and peering up into 
the gray sky I saw a 
dozen birds — drive 
overhead like panic- 
stricken jack - snipe 
Two barrels did noth- 
ing. 

In a few moments 
five guns were crack- 
ing: bunch after 
bunch of pigeons 
went scurrying across 
the sky, from their 
roost far in the for- 
est, to their feeding- 
grounds on the serub- 
by plain. After a 
while it oceurred to 
me that these birds 
were within range, 
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The spectacle .. 


although the effect of the early light made them appear too dis- 
tant. My nearest neighbor had built a blind out of wire-grass, 
and I could see the muzzle of his gun poking upward, and at 
every crack down came a pigeon. 

Holding far ahead of a tiny company, I found that they were 


within the danger zone. 


Then the firing grew steadily hotter; and 


nobody could believe how horribly easy it is to miss a Southern 


pigeon at full speed at any angle. 


I got every known angle; they 


came from all four points of the compass, although the majority 


followed one aerial route. 


Quick-firing Guns 


Now and then single birds driving low 


HE advent of the torpedo-boat called for a new type of fire- 
arm, something that could be trained with sufficient ease 
to follow the torpedo-boat in its rapid movements, and 
at the same time have a suflicient rapidity of fire to put 
the torpedo-boat out of action before it got within striking 


distance of the ship. 


rT! . . 7 . 
le Hotchkiss revolving cannon was first employed for this 
ee ose, but the gun was too heavy to be easily trained by the 
Shoulder, and the cartridge too feeble to put a torpedo - boat 


quickly out of action. 
for 2 new arm. 
Sir 


_ William Armstrong, Mitchell, & Company produced a 
pounder quick-firing g@un;—which was, however, very clumsy,— 
5 5 bd © * 


The British government therefore called 


Six- 





per minute. 
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unnerved me 


out of range. 
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The bird fell before the fool dog’s nose. 
snapped up the bird, bolting it in a flash, beak and claws, and be- 


gan eagerly lapping up the feathers. 









would go — bowling 
past; and it was a 
great. relief, at the 
crack of the gun, to 
see the four snowy 
tail-feathers flash = in 
the sun and the bird 
whirl slanting into 
the serub, leaving a 
fine blotch of downy 
dust hanging in mid- 
air. 

One amusing inci- 
dent occurs to me; 
my host was trying a 
pointer pup at re- 
trieving; and, to my 
surprise, seemed — to 
set great store by 


the dog. An unpre- 
possessing exterior 


has nothing to do 
with the qualities of 
a field-dog, of course, 
but I had glanced 
askance at the pup, 
and made up my mind 
that the trainer lied 
when he pronounced 
him an unpolished, 
but thoroughly broken 
pup. To me he ex- 
hibited all the fatal 
characteristics of that 


most hopeless of 
creatures, the “ fool 
dog.” After some 


hot shooting and fine 
retrieving by a brace 
of noble B. W. and 
T. setters, I, at my 
host’s request, started 
with the fool dog to 
put up some dozen 
scattered single birds 
that had alighted in 
the long grass of a 
dry swamp. 

The first bird the 
fool dog raced down. 
At the second barrel 
the bird struck grass 
behind the fool dog, 
who began a series of 
crazy circles. L pock- 
eted the bird, and, 
ornamenting my _ lan- 
guage to suit the 
florid landscape, re- 
quested the fool dog 
to “go home!” Not 
much! He liked the 
fun. He raced up 
several more singles 


Then a long quartering shot came, and I scored. 
With a yap of delight he 


The dog was not my dog; | 


walked back to the wagon, where five amazed, mortified, and en- 


raged gentlemen sat speechless. 
As I say, the fool dog was not my dog. 


I was sorry for his 


owner, sorrier yet for the unfortunate trainer who had pronounced 


“ 


him 


rough and ready, lacking a bit of polish.” There is no man 


more to be pitied than the man whose dog mortifies him in public. 


By Sir Hiram Maxim 


Then came 


firing some eight or ten rounds per minute. 
pany produced a much lighter form of gun, with a simple form of 
mechanism, which could be fired about twenty rounds per minute, 
and Nordenfelt produced a still lighter arm which could be fired at 
a rate of twenty-five rounds per minute. 
a semi-automatic gun, using the 
same six-pounder cartridges, and firing at a rate of forty rounds 
All these systems, except the original Armstrong gun, 
are now in use, the Maxim semi-automatic gun being largely used 
in the American navy as a fourteen-pounder. 


The Hotehkiss Com- 


One large manufacturing company is now making quick-firing 


guns of various sizes, which require no cartridge-cases, and this is 
supposed to be a distinct improvement. 


































































HOW LONG DO WE LIVE? 
Detroit, MicH., ¥uly 12, 1904. 
Zo the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—Professor Goldwin Smith has an article in the North 
American Review for May on the * Immortality of the Soul,” in 
which he appears not to be at all decided in his own opinion re- 
garding that all-important subject. At the beginning of the article 
he says: 

“Immortality, if taken to mean conscious existence, is incon- 
ceivable. The attempt to conceive it ends in mental vertigo.” 

Yet further on he says: 

“On the other hand, there are some tendencies and features of 
our nature to be considered which, though they are very far from 
being conclusive proofs of the immortality of the soul, seem to 
point to something beyond our present sphere and state of ex- 
istence. That there is nothing beyond our present sphere and state 
of existence we have apparentiy no reason to assume.” 

While, then, we have “no conclusive proofs of the immortality 
of the soul,” which every one admits, yet the fact that “we have 
no reason to assume that there is nothing beyond our present 
sphere and state of existence” goes a long way to show that “ the 
attempt to conceive immortality as a conscious existence ” does 
not always ead in “ mental vertigo.” Immortality surely is con- 
ceivable on Dr. Goldwin Smith’s own statement as given above, 
and especially if taken in connection with the last sentence of 
the article, 

* After all, great is our ignorance, and there may be something 
yet behind the veil.” 

If Dr. Smith had read Bishop Harold Browne’s Exposition of the 
Thirty-nine Articles, and had paid any special attention to what 
the learned ecclesiastic says on Article VII. he would hardly 
have made himself responsible for the statement that: 

* Nothing can be more certain than that the Hebrews were de- 
void, down to a late period cf their history and literature, of any 
such belief ”—i.e., as the immortality of the soul. The bishop 
shows conclusively that the Hebrews, or, at least, certain writers 
of the Old Testament, had an undoubted belief in a future state. 
Their ignorance in the matter may have been, what Dr. Smith 
says our own is, great, but then they clearly show that they be- 
lieved that there might be “ something yet behind the veil.” 

Is not the learned professor rather contradictory in what he 
says of evolution in connection with this matter? He speaks of 
it as the “ Discovery of Evolution,” and says that there are many 
“apologists” who at first combated it who now rather freely 
adopt it. Now to adopt a discovery is no hard matter, for a 
discovery relates to a fact. Harvey discovered the circulation of 
the blood. Everybody believes it, because it is a fact. The proper- 
ties of the magnet were a discovery, which most people certainly 
“adopt,” because they are known to be a fact, and many scientific 
actions have been based upon them. It is absurd to speak of 
“adopting” a discovery, for a discovery relates to a fact,—like 
the discovery of America, which most people certainly adopt. 

But evolution does not rest on any such grounds as this. It 
is not a fact, and, therefore, never was discovered, and this is 
actually admitted by Dr. Goldwin Smith himself when he speaks 
of evolution, almost immediately afterwards as ‘“ Darwin’s the- 
ory” or the “ Darwinian hypothesis.” And here he is on firmer 
ground. Here he has a right to speak of some who have 
* adopted” it. Many have adopted it, so far as that goes, and 
many have not, and among those who have not adopted it, and 
never did adopt it, are and were some of the ripest scholars and 
men of the brightest intellects known, including an Agassiz, a 
Dawson, a Harvey Goodwin, and many others. This is admitted 
unwillingly and in rather a surly manner, because most unpala- 
table to him, by Mr. Grant Allen in his Life of Charles Darwin. 

It is true that Dr. Smith adds with regard to “ Darwin’s Dis- 
coveries”” that “it has been overwhelmingly demonstrated that 
man’s bodily frame, and his soul as its outcome and perfection, 
have been produced by a process of evolution from lower forms of 
animal, it may be of vegetable life.’ The *“ overwhelming demon- 
strations ” apply apparently te “the process of evolution” from 
lower forms of animals only, for he admits a doubt as regards the 
evolution from vegetable life, otherwise it is an “ overwhelming 
demonstration” of a thing that may or may not be true! He 
admits that a point has been made against the evolution theory 
in the failure of science, so far, to discover the origin of life, and 
he simply begs the whole question by saving that * we, cannot be 
sure that the discovery will not in time be made!” 

Is this one of the “overwhelming demonstrations”? And we 
may ask, if evolution has been “ overwhelmingly demonstrated,” 
why is it that only some have “adopted it”? A demonstration 
is the establishment of a fact, and that is just what is wanting in 
evolution. If it had been demonstrated that would have been the 
end of the matter. We should simply have had to write under it 
“Q.E.D..” and the “adoption” of it would have been rendered 
certain and universal. But as the learned professor speaks of it 
himself as a theory and a hypcethesis, how can it have been estab- 
lished by “ overwhelming demonstration”? In Enuclid’s proposi- 
tions there is first the hypothesis (theorem or problem) and then 
the demonstration. Evolution certainly has not reached this lat- 
ter stage. 

Many writers attempt to establish evolution in this way, but 
it must not be lost sight of thet it has never passed into the realm 
of actual science. It is still the “great hypothesis ” and nothing 
more. 


Correspondence 


And Dr. Goldwin Smith seems to indicate, in the article re 
ferred to, that he is not naturally an evolutionist when he say 
that, “ Man is manifestly unlike other animals, and superior t 
them, in that, whereas they remain stationary, he advances, ani 
apparently will continue to advance in the future.” 

Evolution, then, has ceased, according to this, with the brut: 
creation. All dumb brutes remain stationary. Man alone ad 
vances. There is no danger, one would infer from this, that an) 
other animal will ever spring from the lower creation to riva 
man in his peculiar and unique powers. If so, can any one } 
blamed for holding that man is.a separate creation, separate at 


‘least from all other living beings that we know anything about 


Dr. Smith seems to think so himself, and as far as our observa 
tions go, he is undoubtedly right. He is right in five particulars. 
which he clearly states: 

(1) Man is manifestly unlike other animals. 

(2) He is superior to them. 

(3) They remain stationary. 

(4) He advances. 

(5) He apparently will continue to advance in the future, 
presumably after death, or as the learned professor puts it, ‘* be 
yond the veil.” 

As man has apparently ceased to “advance” as regards his 
physical structure, the advance referred to must be an intellectual! 
or spiritual one, not on the same lines as the supposed evalution 
which slowly pushed him up from a lower state, from which he 
now so “ manifestly differs.” 

We may have something to hope, then, regarding a future life 
for man, even from this article, which began in an ominous strain 
and apparently in a spirit opposed to it. We only wonder how a 
writer who states so clearly the noble and distinguishing charac 
teristics of man, should also write: 

“It is impossible, since Darwin’s discoveries, to uphold any- 
thing dependent on the belief that man is a creature apart from 
the other animals, with a special soul infused into him by his 
Creator.” x 

We must choose between these two statements. . There have been 
no “ discoveries ” that can in any way upset the old belief, which 
we have no doubt still lurks near the heart of Dr. Goldwin Smith 
himself,—that “the Lord God formed man (all other animals 
having been previously created) of the dust of the ground, and 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and man became a 
living soul.” I an, sir, 


~— 


‘ 


C. H. Mocxripce, D.D. 


DO MEN MANAGE THEIR WIVES? 
New York, Fuly 23, 1004. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—Lilian Bell, who has always been rather strenuously crit- 
ical of men, now, after several years’ experience of married life. 
avers in Harper’s Bazar that men frequently manage their wives 
in a masterly and tactful manner, and that the world has hitherto 
not accorded them a credit which manifestly they deserve. In the 
multiplicity of proverbs about wise and diplomatic wives, “ Who 
ever heard the phrase,” asks Miss Bell, or Mrs. Bogue as she now 
is, “* As tactful as the proverbial husband?’ Who ever heard any- 
body say ‘As clever as a husband?’” This view of the case is 
almost pathetic, and appeals at once to the sense of justice. Men 
must have their due without delay. If they are tactful and clever, 
and not the stupid old dears we have been led from time im- 
memorial to think them, let us rise at once to the new idea—the 
new man, indeed—and offer him a belated but sincere and remorse- 
ful homage. To think that all these years we have patronized 
him as a creature to be fed merely! Yes, that has been the crux 
of our attitude toward husbands. It is what our mothers have 
taught us—that “the way to a man’s heart is through his “— 
but let us not repeat the worn-out absurdity. Its days are num- 
bered. This is the hour of the managing husband, the husband of 
manifold resource, and let wives beware. They believed themselves 
to be leading great affectionate bears at the ends of matrimonial 
ropes—they were, on the contrary, being led. They thought they 
were amusing themselves by playing with petted and wheedled 
husbands; but it is the old case of the great Frenchman and his 
cat, wherein the man realized that while he amused himself wit! 
his cat, the eat likewise amused itself with him. 

Possibly this accounts for the happiness of the American hus- 
band—a happiness so incomprehensible to men of other nations, 
who prefer to manage their wives in the more blundering fashion 
of barbaric ages. It has remained for the American husband to 
pull the wool over the eyes of not only his wife but of all other 
men who have pitied him as one who gave his womankind too 
much freedom. These foreigners have seen in him only the type 
of the man who remarked that he had no difficulty in maintaining 
his authority over his wife, having a never-failing system. He in 
variably found out what she really wished to do, and then told her 
to do it. But this is only the first step in the American mans 
management. As Mrs. Bogue truly says, wives find themselves 
doing things they don’t want to do, and wrapped in the time- 
honored belief in their own marital authority, they wonder vaguc- 
lv how it has come about. They never suspect, poor things, tht 
they have been managed, yes, managed, by the innocent and hap})s 
looking man sipping his morning coffee at the other end of tle 
table. I am, sir, 

A Mucn-MANAGED WIFE. 
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Progress of the War 


from the beginning of the war, February 
9. until July 17 the following Russian war- 
ships have been either sunk or disabled so 
that they are at present out of commission: 
the Pctropavlovsk, Variag, Bogatyr, Boyarin, 
Korietz, and Yenesei. On June 24 Admiral 
Toeo reported that he had succeeded in 
sinking the Russian battle-ship Peresviet 
and damaging the battle-ship Sevastopol and 
the cruiser Diana, but this report the Rus- 
sians deny. Several torpedo-boats, destroy- 
cers, and gunboats are also known to have 
been destroyed. The Russian ships which 
have been injured but were repaired and are 
reported to be again in commission are the 
Czarcviteh, Pobieda, Retvisan, Poltava, Pal- 
lada, Novik, and Askold. Japan has lost the 
battle- ship Hatsuse, the cruiser Yoshino, 
and -several torpedo-boats, and a Japanese 
cruiser was successfully torpedoed by the 
Russians on May 10. 

July 17—On July 16 a steamer of the 
Russian volunteer fieet seized the British 
P. and O. steamer Malacca in the Red Sea, 
and sent her back through the Suez Canal 
as a prize of war. 

July 19.—The most important engagement 
of the week is reported to have occurred on 
July 17 at Mo-Tien Pass, in which the Rus- 
sians were repulsed with a loss of 1000. 
The engagement was reported in a despatch 
from General Kuropatkin to the Emperor 
under date of July 17. 

July 21.—An incomplete report dated July 
19 tells of an engagement between the Rus- 
sians and the Japanese under General 
Kuroki, in which the former lost. 

July 23.—A report received in Tokyo 
from General Kuroki announces an impor- 
tant battle, lasting two days, between the 
Japanese and the Russians under Keller in 
the vicinity of Shac-Tien-Tse, fifteen miles 
east of Han-Chang, in which the Russian 
troops were beaten and repulsed almost to 
Liao-Yang, with a loss of more than 1000. 

July 24—The British steamer Knight 
Commander, from New York, was sunk off 
the province of Tzu, Japan, by the Russian 
Vladivostok squadron. 

July 25—A Japanese victory near Yin- 
Kow is reported on this date, and it was 
stated that an advance is being made on 
Tashi-Chao, 

July 27.—It is reported from St. Peters- 
burg in the case of the ships Malacca and 
Ardova, both of which have been surrender- 
ed by Russia to Great Britain; and of the 
Knight Commander, sunk by the Russians, 
and the Allanton, sent in charge of a Rus- 
sian prize crew to Vladivostok, that the 
Russian government intends to give full 
reparation to the powers interested. 





Is “‘Exradio” an Element? 


tADIUM emits radiation of two forms, 
known as alpha and beta rays, and, in ad- 
dition, an emanation which possesses many 
curious properties. It is a gas, apparently, 
which is radioactive itself, and is capable 
of communicating radioactivity to such 
bodies as it comes in contaet with. This 
emanation has recently been the subject of 
a careful investigation by Sir William Rain- 
Say and Frederick W. Soddy, who have 
reached the conclusion that it is a gas pos- 
sessing independent, though destructible. 
properties which entitle it to be considered 
an clement. Accordingly, they have sug- 
geste! for it the name of “ exradio.” The 
emantion used in their experiments was 
obtained by dissolving radium bromide in 
Water, with the result that the latter was 
decomposed into hydrogen and oxygen. This 
mixture, which is explosive, was then de- 
tonated, and the remaining hydrogen and 
radium emanation were cooled by liquid 
ur, so that the hydrogen could be removed 
from the condensed radium emanation. The 
latter was found to behave like an ordinary 
sas when the pressure was reduced, ex- 
pandins very nearly according to Boyle’s 


law, hich states that the space occupied 
’y 4 cis is inversely as the pressure.. The 
emanation emits sufficient light to see the 
hands and figures on a watch, but its lumi- 


nosity cradually disappears. 
gas has 
being 


Originally the 
‘ a spectrum of its own, but after 
xept a while and by reducing the 
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pressure and slightly heating, a gas with a 
volume four times as great was obtained 
which gave the spectrum of helium. The 
radium emanation seems in its general prop- 
erties to correspond to the gases of the 
argon family, and has an atomic weight of 
about 160, or, in other words, one atom of 
*“exradio ” would weigh 160 times as much 
as an atom of hydrogen. Radium, it will 
be remembered, has an atomic weight of 225, 
which, consequently, indicates that more 
than one atom of emanation cannot be ob- 
tained from an atom of radium. There is 
given off from every gramme of radium 
3-1,000,000 cubic milimeters of emanation 
per second, or about one thousandth part 
by weight in a single year; consequently the 
life of radium would be about one thousand 
vears. The emanation gives out an amount 
of heat between three and four million times 
as great as that given out by an equal vol- 
ume of an explosive mixture of oxygen and 
hydrogen on combining. While such recent 
work supplies additional data to the 
physicist, yet it does not yet indicate any 
satisfactory and definite conclusion to the 
puzzling problem as to the nature of radium 
and especially its elementary character. 





Progress of Science 
A New Torpedo-Boat 


In a torpedo-boat recently constructed in 
England a striking innovation has been made 
in combining steam turbines with an ordi- 
nary reciprocating engine, the object being 
to secure economy at low speeds, and high 
efficiency when the maximum speed is de- 
manded. In the vessel, which is of the 
ordinary design otherwise, there are three 
shafts, to each of which one propeller is 
fitted. The reciprocating engine, which has 
an indicated horse-power of 250, drives the 
centre shaft at a speed of about 450 revolu- 
tions per minute, a rate sufficient to obtain 
a speed of about ten knots per hour. The 
two side shafts are driven by the turbines, 
which consume about 1750 horse-power, and 
make about 1200 revolutions per minute, so 
that a speed of twenty-five knots per hour 
is obtained. The arrangement is considered 
to represent the most efficient method of 
using the steam turbine on a_ torpedo-boat 
designed for high speed, but it is thought 
to be an open question whether the superi- 
ority of the turbine over the usual machinery 
in such vessels has been demonstrated. 
Further tests of the arrangement are ex- 
pected on the trial of a new French torpedo- 
boat, with engines somewhat similar, and, 
by comparison with those where turbines 
alone, and reciprocating engines, have been 
used, should show just what kind of engines 
are most useful for this important class of 
war vessel, 


Drawing Cannon by Motors 

With the growing use of automobile ve- 
hicles their employment for military pur- 
poses is a subject that is being carefully 
considered in European armies, and espe- 
cially in Great Britain. Few attempts have 
been made to mount guns on mechanically 
propelled carriages, and then only in the 
case of small machine-guns, but the use 
of traction-engines which can draw a num- 
ber of guns and ammunition or supply 
wagons, first carried on experimentally in 
the Boer war, is being developed, and many 
advantages over horses are now claimed. 
In the first place, a motor-tractor is easier 
to move by rail or water than an equivalent 
number of horses, while the fuel in bulk, 
weight, and value amounts to considerably 
less. Fewer men are required both for 
moving operations and for care, while 
climate can have little effect on the motor. 
Continuous journeys can be performed more 
speedily and with less fatigue than with 
horses, and as the motor is provided with 
a winding drum it is possible by use of a 
hawser to draw the guns and wagons of the 
train singly up very steep hills. The pres- 
ent function of the motor-tractor is to 
bring the guns and ammunition wagons to 
the scene of action, as it does not seem pos- 
sible yet to dispense with horses for the 
actual moving and placing of the guns on 
the battle-field. A tractor has been con- 
structed for the British army that can run 
over seventy-five miles with a single sup- 
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ply of fuel, and will drag a load of twenty- 
four tons, the engine itself weighing thir- 
teen tons. The chief requirements to be 
met in the construction of motor-tractors 
are to provide machines that can operate 
on soft, steep, and broken ground, have a 
sufficient radius of action, and be as free 
as possible from noise and smoke. The 
original cost may seem large, but when it 
is considered that a traction-engine can do 
as much work as eight horses, and in case 
of heavy grades or in connection with 
placements on high altitudes is far superior, 
the benefits will be appreciated. Further- 
more, Great Britain lost 160,000 horses in 
its South-African campaign, and such a 
loss or deterioration in the case of traction- 
engines and automobile vehicles would have 
been impossible. 


Golf Balls and Cables 

The use of gutta-percha for submarine 
cables and golf-balls makes constant drains 
on the supply of this material, and substi- 
tutes are being constantly sought after. In 
constructing a cable the gutta-percha is 
employed to insulate the conducting wire 
from the exterior metal sheath, and though 
lately rubber has been employed for this 
purpose on some shorter lines, yet for long 
ocean lines the gutta-percha is considered 
essential. Recently the German telegraph 
department has made a thorough test of 
some cables into whose construction an arti- 
ficial gutta-percha enters. This material is 
the invention of Adolf Gentzsch, of Vienna, 
and is a mixture of india-rubber and a 
palm-wax .whose melting-point is the same 
as that of the rubber. The electrical proper- 
ties of the compound are equal to those of 
gutta-percha, and the specifications of the 
contract with the German government were 
more than satisfied in actual tests. The 
cost ot the artificial gutta-percha enables is 
about 35 per cent. less than the ordinary cable. 





Apvice to Morners.—Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


| should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 








child, softens the gums, allays all pain. cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrha@a.—-[ Adv. 

THE USE OF BORDEN’S 

EAGLe BRAND CONDENSED MILK insures strong, healthy children, 
as reputable physicians testify. Those who use it for their 
babies are spared the dangerous disorders of infantile diges- 
tion; their children mature as they should in weight, size and 
health. Beware of unknown brands.—[ Adv. 










Usk BROWN 


Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI 
FRICE for the TEETH. 25 j 


25 cents a jar.—[ Adv. 


Don’t neglect a Cough. Take Prso’s CuRE FOR CON 


SUMPTION intime. By druggists. 25c.—[Adv.] 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears 
The ingredients 
in many soaps, re- 
quire free alkali to 
saponify them. 
The rich, 


lather of Pears’ does 


cool 


not result from free 

alkali, fats or rosin. 
Pears’ and purity 

are synonymous. 


Matchless for the complexion. 



























































































































































SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS 

In the opening chapter Pamela Mardale is introduced to the reader 
as a young society woman of London, beautiful and of rare personal 
charm. Late one night Pamela and Alan Warrisden, who is in love with 
her, observe a young couple leaving the opposite house. They are Tony 
and Millicent Stretton, who live in a gloomy home presided over by 
the rich but unjust father of the young man. They are in reality kept 
prisoners by the whims of the tyrannical old man, and it is only by 
playing truant and going out by stealth late at night that they are 
able to enter at all into the life of the outside world. But finally they 
both weary of their monotonous life, and Tony determines to go to 
America to make his fortune. In his absence Millie becomes infatuated 
with Lionel Callon, a gentlemanly adventurer. Pamela wishes to help 
her. She sends Warrisden on a mission to find Tony and bring him 
home. Warrisden finds that Tony, having lost all of his small fortune 
in New York, is now in the North Sea on a trawler. Warrisden uses 
every argument to prevail upon him to come back, but he refuses. Tony 
remains on the trawler until the term of his cruise is over (meanwhile, 
having learned of his father’s death), and then decides to enlist in the 
French Foreign Legion, as no other career seems open to him. John 
Mudge, a friend of Pamela's, learns from her of the peril Millie is in 
from Callon. He buys up all Callon’s debts and places them in the hands 
of a single firm of solicitors, who insist on a settlement within twenty- 
four hours. Callon receives a proposition from Mudge to superintend 
an important enterprise of the latter's in Chile, which his financial dif- 
ficulties compel him to accept. Warrisden, although he has proposed to 
her unsuccessfully before, again asks Pamela to marry him, and she 
allows him to think that in time it will be possible for her to accept 
him. One thing, she tells him, would make her take the step now: the 
return of Tony Stretton. Warrisden, desirous of obtaining information 
as to Tony’s whereabouts, goes to London to visit Tony’s friend Mr. 
Chase, who, he thinks, will be able to enlighten him. He finds on his 
arrival that Chase has died suddenly, and on examining the hand- 
writing and address on the envelope of a letter intended for the min- 
ister, thinks that he has found a clue to Tony's hiding-place. Callon 
returns from Chile and persuades Millie to go south with him. They are 
seen driving together late at night in Regent’s Park by Mr. Mudge, who 
tells Pamela that he suspects danger for Millie. Pamela summons W arris- 
den to an old trysting-place of theirs for consultation—the parlor of the 
village inn, in order to devise a plan to help Millie. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
ROQUEBRUNE REVISITED 


HERE accordingly they met on the following afternoon. 

Pamela rode across the level country between the Croft 

Hill which overhung her house and the village. In front 

of her the three poplars pointed skywards from the ridge. 

She was anxious and troubled; it seemed to her that 
Millie Stretton was slipping beyond her reach, but the sight of 
those trees lightened her of some portion of her distress. She was 
turning more and more in her thoughts towards Warrisden when- 
ever trouble knocked upon her door. In the moment of greatest 
perplexity his companionship, or even the thought of it, rested 
her like sleep. As she came round the bend of the road at the 
foot of the hill she saw him coming down the slope towards her. 
She quickened her horse and trotted up to him. 

“You are here already?” she said. “I am very glad.. I was not 
sure that I had allowed you time enough.” 

“Oh yes,” said Warrisden. “T came at once. I guessed why 
you wanted me from the choice of our meeting-place. We meet at 
Quetta on the same business which brought us together at Quetta 
before. Is not that so?” 

“Yes,” said Pamela. 

They walked to the door of the inn at the top of the hill. An 
ostler took charge of Pamela’s horse, and they went within to the 
parlor. . 

“You want me to find Stretton again?” said Warrisden. 

Pamela looked at him remorsefully. 

“Well, I do,” she answered, and there was compunction in the 
tone of her voice. “TI would not ask you unless the matter was very 
urgent. I have used you for my needs, I know, with too little 
consideration for you, and you have allowed me to use you very 
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generously and willingly. So I am a little ashamed to come to 
you again.” 

Here were strange words from Pamela. They were spoken with 
hesitation, too, and the color burned in her cheeks. Warrisden 
was surprised to hear them. He laid his hand upon her arm and 
gave it a little affectionate shake. 

“My dear, I am serving myself,” he said, “ just as much as I 
am serving you. Don’t you understand that? Have you for- 
gotten our walk under the elms in Lady Millingham’s garden? 
If Tony returnedeand returned in time, why, then you might lay 
your finger on the turnpike-gate and let it swing open of its own 
accord. I remember what you said. Tony’s return helps me. So 
I help myself in securing his return.” 

Pamela’s face softened into a smile. 

“Then you really do not mind going?” she went on. “I am 
remorseful in a way. because I asked you to go once before in this 
very room, and nothing came of all your trouble. I want you to 
believe now that I could not ask you again to undergo the same 
trouble or even more, as it may prove, were not the need ever 
so much more urgent than it was then.” 

“T am sorry to hear that the need is more urgent,” Warrisden 
replied. ‘“ But, on the other hand, the trouble I shall have to 
bear is much less. For I know where Stretton is.” 

Pamela felt that half of the load of anxiety was taken from 
her shoulders. 

* You do?” she exclaimed. 

Warrisden nodded. 

* And what he is doing? He is serving with the Foreign Legion 
in Algeria. I thought you might want to lay your hands on 
him again and I wished to be ready. Chance gave me a clue— 
an envelope with a postmark. I followed up the clue by securing 
an example of Stretton’s handwriting. It was the same hand- 
writing as that which directed the envelope. So I was sure.” 

“Thank you,’ said Pamela. “Indeed you do not fail me,” 
and her voice was musical with gratitude. 

“He was at Ain-Sefra, a little town on the frontier of Algeria,” 
Warrisden resumed, and Pamela interrupted him: 

“Then I need not make so heavy a demand upon you, after 
all,” she said. “It was only a letter which I was going to ask 
you to carry to Teny. Now there is no necessity that you should 
go at all. For I can post it.” 

She produced the letter from a pocket of her coat as she spoke. 

“ Ah, but will it reach Stretton if you do?” said Warrisden. 

Pamela had already seated herself at the table and was draw- 
ing the inkstand towards her. She paused at Warrisden’s ques- 
tion and looked up. 

“Surely Ain-Sefra, Algeria, will find him?” 

“ Will it?” Warrisden repeated. He sat down at the table op- 
posite to her. “ Even if it does, will it reach him in time? You 
say the need is urgent. Well, it was last summer when I saw 
the postmark on the envelope, two days after we talked together 
in Lady Millingham’s garden. I had business in London.” 

“TI remember,” said Pamela. 

“My business was just to find out where Stretton was hiding 
himself. He was at Ain-Sefra then. He may be at Ain-Sefra 
now. But it is a small post, and he may not. The headquarters 
of the Legion are at Sidi-Bel-Abbés in the north. He may be 
there. Or he may be altogether out of reach on some Saharan 
expedition.” 

There was yet another possibility which occurred to both 
their minds at this moment. It was possible that no letter would 
ever reach Stretton again; that Warrisden, searched he never so 
thoroughly, would not be able to find the man he searched for. 
There are so many graves in the Sahara. But neither of them 
spoke of this possibility, though a quick look they interchanged 
revealed to each its presence in the other’s thoughts. 

“Besides, he wanted to lie hidden. So much I know, who 
knows nothing of his story. Would he have enlisted under his 
own name do you think? Or even under his own nationality? 
It is not the common practise in the Foreign Legion. And that’s 

(Continued on page 1222. 
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and Ranchman 


(Continued from page 1215.) 

in 1900 when touring the Northwest and 
again in 1903 as President of the United 
States. Both times the * old-timers ” turned 
out to wv man to give him hearty greeting, 
familiarly calling him * Teddy,” * Old Man,” 
and other affectionate names. 

Seventeen years ago on the 4th of July he 
addressed a Dickinson, North Dakota, audi- 
ence, being introduced by Dr. Stickney. I 
remember the event very well. It was the 
raw little town’s first celebration, and their 
patriotism was so intense that everybody 
marched in the parade, leaving not a single 
pystander to witness the glittering pageant. 
Adjourning to the west side of the court- 
house, Roosevelt, then a slim young man, 
delivered a stirring address that is rer 
membered to this day. Many of these same 
people greeted him when passing through 
last year, and to dwell on their enthusiasm 
would be unnecessary. To say that the 
Northwest is not solid for him is folly. 

Following the disastrous winter of 1886- 
'87, the Bad Lands almost sank back to its 
original solitude. Many of the big owners 
went out of business and others moved away. 
Several of Roosevelt’s cowboy friends started 
small ranches for themselves, and it is pleas- 
ant to say with almost invariable success. 
It may be interesting to note some of the 
facts in their later careers: 

“Big Mouth” Bob went to the bad— 
served a term for murder in Bismarck jail. 
He lives somewhere in the West, a broken- 
down man. “ Hell-roaring Bill” Jones 
knocked about at various jobs until he fol- 
lowed a horse outfit to Livingston last year, 
and did not return. Marquis de Mores was 
killed in Africa. ‘ Three-Seven Bill” mar- 
ried Mrs. Roberts’s second daughter, and 
owns a prosperous horse-ranch at Bullion 
Butte. 

“ Liver-eatin’ Johnson,” the squaw man, is 
still eating government rations down Buford 
way. Sylvane Ferris has developed into a 
local politician, and served as alternate at 
the Chicago convention this year. Pete 
Pillissier, the big ex-sheriff, is ranch boss 
at Custer Trail; the Eaton brothers have 
moved to a splendid ranch at Sheridan, 
Wyoming; “ True” Ingersoll, who carried a 
surveyor’s chain in ’79, with soldiers on each 
side and Indians ahead and behind, is a pros- 
perous St. Paul business man. 

“Hard-riding Jack” Goodall, captain of 
the roundup, is sheriff of Stark County; Joe 
McCool is his deputy ; George Woodman, boss 
of the H. T. outfit, committed suicide; “ Big 
Bill” Williamson went to the Klondike; 
“Old Man Wadsworth ” got mixed up in a 
murder scrape, left the country, and has 
since died; Jim Foley is custodian of the 
deserted De Mores property at Medora. 

And this is the plain story of Roosevelt 
as a cowboy—it records no dramatic heroism 
—only the simple tale of a clean young 
American, whose destiny was cast in hard 
places and who did not weaken. Having at- 
tained success, none rejoice more than his 
old companions of the camp-fire and range. 
To them he is not only their President, but 
“Teddy.” who is one of them and who sym- 
pathizes with them. Better than this, they 
feel that the grim courage that made him 
president of the Little Missouri Live Stock 
Association will not fail him as President 
of the United States. 





Modern Sun Worship 


A Nover, festival in honor of the sun was 
held in Paris on June 22, when a number of 
astronomers, mathematicians, and other men 
and women of science assembled on the 
Eiffel Tower to celebrate the advent of sum- 
mer, the day being the first of the summer 
solstice. The festivities included a dinner, a 
lecture on the sun illustrated by solar pho- 
tographs which was delivered by M. Flam- 
marion, and a concert with appropriate 
Songs and recitations. Then the more ardent 
of the sun worshippers adjourned to the 
upper platform of the tower, where they 
awaited the rising of the sun. It is the in- 
tention of M. Flammarion and his friends 
to hold this celebration annually. 


Theodore Roosevelt — Cowboy 
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(Continued from page 1220.) 
not all. Even were he soldiering openly under his own name how 
will you address your letter with any likelihood that it will reach 
him’ Just ‘La Legion Etrangére’? We want to know to what 
section of La Legion Etrangére he belongs? Is he chasseur, ar- 
tilleryman, sapper? Perhaps he serves in the cavalry. Then 
which is his squadron? Is he a_ plain foot-soldier? Then in 
what battalion, and what rank does he occupy? We cannot 
answer any of these questions, and unanswered they certainly 
delay your letter; they may prevent it ever reaching him at all.” 

Pamela laid down her pen and stared blankly at Warrisden. 
He piled up the objections one by one in front of her until it 
seemed she would lose Tony once more from her sight after she 
had got him for a moment within. her vision. 

“So you had better entrust your letter to me,” 
“ Address it to Stretton 
under his own name. I 
will find him if he is to 
be found, never fear. 
1 will find him’ very 
quickly.” 

Pamela addressed the 
letter. Yet she held it 
for a little time in her 
hand after it was ad- 
dressed. All the while 
Warrisden had been 
speaking she had felt an 
impulse strong within 
her to keep him back: 
and it was because of 
her impulse, rather than 
with any thought of 
Millie Stretton and the 
danger in which — she 
stood, that Pamela ask- 
ed doubtfully: 

“How long will you 
be?” 

‘IT should find him 
within ten days.” 

Pamela smiled — sud 
denly. 

“It is not so very 
long.” said she, and she 
handed the letter across 
to Warrisden.  “ Well, 
vo,” she cried, with a 
certain — effort. * Tele- 
graph to me when you 
have found Tony. Bring 
him back and come back 
yourself.” She added, 
in a voice which was 
very low and. wistful, 
* Please come back 
soon!”’ Then she rose 
from the table, and War- 
risden put the letter in 
his pocket and rose too. 

* You will be at home, 
I suppose, in ten days,” 
he said, and Pamela said 
quickly, as though some 
new idea had just been 
suggested to her mind: 

“Wait a moment!” 

She stood quite still 
and thoughtful. There 
Was a certain test by 
which she had meant to 
find the soundings of her 
heart. Here was a good 
opportunity to apply the 
test. Warrisden would 
be away upon his jour- 
ney; she could not help 
Millie Stretton now by 
remaining in England. 
She determined to apply 
the test. 

“No,” she said, slowly. “ Telegraph me at the Villa Pontignard, 
Roquebrune, Alpes Maritimes, France. I shall be travelling thither 
immediately.” 

Her decision was taken upon an instant. It was the logical 
outcome of her thoughts and of Warrisden’s departure. And 
since Warrisden went because of Millie Stretton, Pamela’s jour- 
ney to the south of France was due, in a measure, to that lady 
too. Yet no one would have been more astonished than Millie 
Stretton had she learned of Pamela’s visit at this time. She 
would have been quick to change her own plans. But she had no 
knowledge of whither Pamela’s thoughts were leading her. When 
Callon in the hansom-eab had said to. her “Come south,” her first 
swift reflection had been, “ P&{mela will be safe in England.” 
She herself had refused to go south with Pamela. Pamela’s de- 
sire to go was, to her mind, a mere false pretext to get her away 
from her one friend. If she did not go south she was very sure 
that Pamela would not. There had seemed to her no safer place 
than the Riviera. But she was wrong. Here in the village of the 
three poplers Pamela had made her decision. 


he concluded, 


Drawn by William Hurd Lawrence 
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The man turned and showed his face. It was Lionel Callon 


























































































“JT shall go to Roquebrune as soon as I can make arrangements 
for a servant or two,” she said. 

Pamela’s horse was brought to the door and she mounted. 

“Walk down the hill beside my horse,’ she said. “Just as 
you did on that other day when the hill was slippery. Your 
hand upon his neck. So.” 

Very slowly they walked down the hill. There were no driving 
mists to-day; the evening was coming with a great peace; the 
fields and woods lay spread beneath them toned to a tranquil 
gray. The white road glimmered. At the bottom of the jill 
Pamela stopped. 

“Good-by,” she said, and there was more tenderness in her 
voice and in her face than he had ever known. She laid her hand 
upon his arm and bent down to him. 

“Come back to me,” she said, wistfully. “I do not like letting 
you go. And yet I am 
rather proud to know 
that you are doing some- 
thing for me which [ 
could not do for myself, 
and that you do it so 
very willingly.” 

She did not wait to 
hear any answer, but 
took her hand from his 
arm and rode quickly 
away. That turnpike- 
gate of friendship had 
already swung open of 
its own accord. As she 
rode from Quetta that 
evening she passed _be- 
yond it, and went grate- 
fully and hopefully with 
the other men and wom- 
en down the appointed 
road. 

She knew it while she 
was riding homewards 
to the Croft Hill. She 
knew it and was_ very 
glad. She rode home 
very slowly through the 
tranquil evening and 
gave herself up to joy. 
It was warm, and there 
was a freshness in the 
air as though the world 
renewed itself. Dark- 
ness came; only the road 
glimmered ahead of her, 
the new road, which was 
the old road. Even that 
glimmer of white had al- 
most vanished when at 
last she saw the lighted 
windows of her father’s 
house. The  footman 
told her that dinner was 
already served, but she 
ran past him very quick- 
ly up the stairs, and 
coming to her own room 
locked the door and sat 
for a long while in the 
darkness, her blood 
throbbing in her veins, 
her whole heart uplifted, 
not thinking at all, but 
just living, and_ living 
most joyfully. She sat 
so still that she might 
have been in a_ swoon, 
but it was the stillness 
of perfect happiness. 
She knew the truth that 
night. 

But none the less she 
travelled south towards 
the end of the week, 
since there a_ telegram 
would come to her. She reached the Villa Pontignard in the after- 
noon, and walked through the rooms which she had so dreaded ever 
to revisit. She went out to the narrow point of the garden where 
so often she had dreamed with M. Giraud of the outside world, 
and its jostle of people. She sat down upon the parapet. Below 
her the cliff fell sheer, and far below in the darkness at the bot- 
tom of the gorge the water tumbled in foam with a loud and 
distant hum. 

On the opposite hill the cypresses stood out black from the brown 
and green. Here she had suffered greatly, but the wounds were 
healed. These dreaded places had no longer power to hurt. She 
knew that very surely. She was emancipated from sorrow, and 
as she sat there in the still golden afternoon the sense of freedom 
ran riot in her blood. She looked back over the years to the 
dragging days of misery, the sleepless nights. She felt a pity for 
the young girl who had then looked down from this parapet and 
prayed for death; who had counted the many years of life in front 
of her; who had bewailed her very strength and health. But ever 
her eyes turned towards the Mediterranean and _searche:! the 
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horizon. For beyond that blue calm sea 
stretched the coast of Algeria. 

There was but one cloud to darken Pa- 
mela’s happiness during these days while 
she waited. for Warrisden’s telegram. On 
the morning after she had arrived the 
old curé climbed from the village to visit 
her. Almost Pamela’s first question was of 
M. Giraud. 

“He is still here?” 

“Yes, he is still here,” replied the curé. 
But he pursed up his lips and shook his 
head. 

“JT must send for him,” said Pamela. 

The curé said nothing. He was standing 
by the window, and almost imperceptibly he 
shrugged his shoulders, as though he doubt- 
ed her wisdom. In a moment Pamela was 
at his side. 

“What is it?” she asked, gently. 
me. 

“Oh, mademoiselle, there is little to tell. 
He is not the schoolmaster you once knew. 
That is all. The wine-shop has made the 
difference. The wine-shop and discontent. 
He was. always dissatisfied, you know. It is 
a pity.” 

“T am so sorry, 
“so very sorry.’ 

She was silent for a while and greatly 
troubled by the curé’s news. 

“Has he married?” she asked. 

“ No.” 

“It would have been better if he had.” 

“No doubt, mademoiselle,” said the curé; 
“but he has not, and I think it is now too 
late.” 

Pamela did not send for M. Giraud. It 


’ 


“ Tell 


” said Pamela, gravely, 


seemed to her that she could do no good 
even if at her request he came to her. She 
would be going away in a few days. She 


would only hurt him and put him to shame 
before her. She took no step towards a 
renewal of their friendship, and though she 
did not avoid him, she never came across 
him in her walks. 

Yor ten days she walked the old hill-paths, 
and dreams came to her with the sunlight. 
They gave her company in the evenings, too, 
when she looked from her garden upon the 
quiet sea and saw away upon the right the 
lights, like great jewels, burning on the 
terrace of Monte Carlo. She went down one 
morning on to that terrace, and, while seated 
upon a bench, suddenly saw, at a little dis- 
tance, the back of a man which was familiar 
to her. 

She was not sure, but she was chilled 
with apprehension. She watched from be- 
hind her newspaper, and in a little while she 
was sure. For the man turned and showed 
his face. It was Lionel Callon. What was 
he doing here. she asked herself? And an- 
other question trod fast upon the heels of the 
first. “Was he alone?” 

Callon was alone on this morning, at all 
events, Pamela saw him speak to one or two 
people and then mount the terrace steps 
towards the town. She gave him a little 
time, and then walking through the gardens 
hought a visitors’ list at the kiosk in front 
of the Rooms. She found Callon’s name. He 
was the only visitor at the Réserve on the 
lower road, which was rather a restaurant 
than a hotel. She searched through the 
list, fearing to find the name of Millie Stret- 
ton under the heading of some other hotel. 
To her relief it was not there. It was pos- 
sible, of course, that Callon was merely tak- 
ing a holiday by himself. She wished to be- 
lieve that, and yet there was a fear speaking 
loudly at her heart. “Suppose that Tony 
should return too late just by a few days!” 
She was still holding the paper in her hands 
When she heard her name called, and turn- 
ing about saw some friends. She lunched 
with them at Ciro’s and asked carelessly 
during luncheon: 

“You have not seen Millie Stretton, I 
Suppose : de 

‘ No,” they all replied, and one asked, “ Is 
she expec ted? : saa 

“T den’t know whether she will come or 
not,” Pamela replied. “I asked her to 
come with me, but she could not do that. 


mK = Was not sure that she would come 
ata 
This she said, thinking that if Millie did 


arrive it might seem that she came because 
Pamela herself was there. Pamela went 
ack to toquebrune that afternoon, and 
alter she had walked through the village 
and had come out on the slope of hill above 
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she met the postman coming down from the 
Villa Pontignard. 
* You have a telegram for 
anxiously. 
“ Mademoiselle,” he replied, 
left it at the house.” 
Pamela hurried on 


me?” she said, 


“T have just 


and found the tele- 
gram in the salon. She tore it open. It 
was from Warrisden. It told her that Tony 
Stretton was found and would return. It 
gave the news in vague and guarded lan- 
guage, mentioning no names. But Pamela 
understood the message. 
To be Continued. 





A Story of Russian Diplomacy 
By Rutherford Corbin 


Tue drift of pro-Japanese sympathy from 
Washington during the past few weeks has 
been even greater than at the beginning of 
hostilities. This is because Congress has ad- 
journed. Congress is aggressive, and every 
possible issue, from the boll-weevil to the 
German East- African war, . produces two 
parties by a seemingly immutable law. Con- 
gress has gone home. Extract Congress and 
the Washington social equation becomes 
diplomats, plus the army and navy, plus the 
newspaper man. The newspaper man is for 
color. Color in this instance is obviously 
the success of the despised Oriental over the 
European. The newspaper man can sell 
broken idols at a high rate. The diplomat 
doesn’t like Russia in the abstract and the 
Russian diplomat in particular. The army 
and navy man helped to make or had heard 
the story of Peking and the 1900 expedition. 
There our troops marched beside the Jap 
and the Russian. They liked the Jap and 
disliked the Russian. 


A Composite Army 

They tell stories. Many of the pro-Jap- 
anese stories have been printed. They have 
to be more chary of the circulation of the 
anti-Russian ones. This is the most typical, 
and has not been circulated beyond the por- 
tals of a Peking reunion. The expedition 
for the relief of the legations will be re- 
membered as the most composite army since 
that of the sixth crusade. It was composed of 
Japs, Russians, Americans, English, French, 
Germans, and Italians. They took Peking 
and relieved the legations. it was decided 
to have a grand formal entry through the 
city, and great were the preparations there- 
for. Each nation wished its troops to lead 
the parade, except that the English and 
American commanders surrendered to the 
Japanese their claims to the first preced- 
ence. Chaffee and Gaselee assured the Jap- 
anese commander that, in their opinion, he 
was entitled to precedence because Japan had 
the most troops present. It was finally 
agreed between all the commanders that the 
matter should be settled at a conference. 


The Wily Linovitch 

The day of the conference came. General 
Gaselee proposed his plan that the armies 
should be arranged in order of the numerical 
strength of the ‘representation. The Russian 
general, Linovitch, who is now commanding 
the Amur district, assented, and quickly 
turned to the Japanese marshal. “ How 
many troops have you here?” he asked. The 


Jap said he had 6500. “ Well,” said Lino- 
vitch, “you go second. I have 6600.” 


“That,” muttered General Chaffee, with a 
gasp of surprise at the Russian’s audacity, 
‘is a damned lie.” The conversation had 

been through an interpreter. Linovitch was 

mildly interested in the exclamation, and 
asked the interpreter what it was that the 

American general had said. “Oh,” said the 

interpreter, “ he was surprised that you had 

so many troops.” 
It is a good story as it stands, and shows 

a character which to the envious is typically 

Russian. The addenda which comes from a 

foreign attaché now in Washington is even 

more interesting. The attaché was standing 
outside the council. Linovitch was the first 
to bustle out. He did not know Linovitch 

then or his nationality, but he looked im- 

portant enough to be saluted with a re- 


spectful “Good morning, general.” “ Good 
morning,” replied Linovitch in the most per- 


fect English. 
not?” 


“Tt is a pleasant day, is it 
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Remington 
Typewriter 
Lasts. 


Therefore 
Remington 
Supremacy 
Lasts. 


Remington Typewriter Co. 
327 Broadway, New York. 















WILLIAMS “232 
“The Shaver’s 
Joy.” 


Creamy—comfortin g. 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks, Shaving Tablets, 
Toilet Waters, Talcum Powder, 
Jersey Cream Toilet Soap, 
etc., sold everywhere 


Write for booklet ‘‘ How to Shave’’ 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 
Giastonsury, Conn, 








The Original Swiss Milk 


CHOCOLATE 


For Eating Only 
For Travelers, Campers, Yachtsmen, 
Canoeists, Golfers, Autoists, Etc, 
A small package of 


PETER’S CHOCOLATE 


makes a substantial lunch. 
Irresistibly Delicious—Nutritious—Sustaining. 
Does not create thirst. 
A sample sent upon request, 


‘ 





Dept. 16 #48 Hudson Street, New York. 











7063 CAGARS 


“MADE. AT KEY WEST 





GINSENG : 


$25,000 made from one-half acre. 
E asily grown throughout the U.S. 


Room in your gz arden 
’ 


and Canada. 
grow thousands of dollars 


worth. Roots and seeds for sale. 


— 4c. for postage and get our booklet A. W., telling all 
about it. 


McDowell Ginseng Garden, Joplin, Mo. 








package is enough for ordinary occasions. 


Ripans Tabules are the best dyspepsia a 
ever made. A hundred millions of them have 
been sold in the United States in a single year 
Constipation, heartburn, sick headache,dizziness, 
bad breath, sore throat, eczema, and every illness 
arising from a disordered stomach are relieved 
or cured by Ripans Tabules. One will generally 
give relief within twenty minutes. The five-cent 
All druggists sell them 





HAY FEVER CAN BE CURED 


A successful physician has found a medicine which has 
effected a positive cure for Hay Fever and Asthma. 
remedy is offered for sale toany one inthe U.S. 
postage prepaid. 


This 
, $1.00 a bottle, 


Proteiline Co., Station F, Phils adelphia, Pa. 





“ PISO’S CURE FOR rw 


os CURES WRERe Ba Fist FAILS. 
Best sae nag yrup, Good. Use yk 
in in tim id ba mh — 


ae CONSUMPTION na 
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ear-by fields 


Her Parents 


Tug mother of a young girl recently 
secured a divorce from her husband and mar- 
ried another man, the terms of the decree 
providing that the daughter spend half her 
time with her father (who had also remar- 
ried) and half with her mother. Meeting a 
friend of her family after returning from a 
yisit to one of her remarried parents, the 
little girl was asked “how she spent her 
time nowadays.” 

“Well,” she replied, “I spend a month 
visiting my father and my mother; then the 
next month I go on a visit to my mother 
and my father.” 





The Senator’s Italian 


A PROMINENT Senator, who claims to be 
rather more cultivated than some of his col- 
leagues, prides himself on his knowledge of 
Italian. During a recent visit to New York 
he patronized a street boot-blacking stand, 
and as he got into the seat directed the boot- 
black, in his best Italian, to make haste, as 
he was trying to catch a train. 

The bootblack stared at the Senator for a 
moment in apparent perplexity, then a»- 
swered, briefly, 

* Me no speak English.” 

A newsboy standing on the corner had wit- 
nessed the incident with interest. 

“He ain’t no Frenchman,” he observed, 
confidentially, as the Senator got down from 
the stand; “he’s a bloomin’ Dago. Talk 
Italian,” 





Too Far Away 


A VETERAN Clerk in the Government service 
tells this reminiscence of a young applicant 
who was being put through a severe exami- 
nation by the Civil Service Commissioner. 
The examiner asked many questions, some of 
which seemed to the applicant decidedly ir- 
relevant to the position for which he was 
trying to qualify. 

Finally, a question was put to him which 
seemed so remote from the matter in hand 
that he rebelled. It concerned the distance 
of the sun. from the earth, and the applicant 
answered promptly and to the point. 

“I don’t know,” was his reply, “ how far 
the d d thing is in feet, but I’ll tell you 
one thing—it isn’t near enough to interfere 
with this job if I get it.” 








Incubator Graduates 


A GRAND reunion of Infant Incubator 
graduates was held at Dreamland, Coney 
Island, Sunday, July 31st. This was the 
first event of the kind in this country. The 
reunion or convention of the innocents, had, 
for delegates and participants, graduates of 
the Institute—not alone from New York, 
Brooklyn, Manhattan and the Bronx, but 
also from: Atlantic City, Boston, Buffalo, 
and Omaha ;—wherever, in fact, the Infant 
Incubators, as conducted at Dreamland, 
have attained a foothold. 

_ Following the introduction of these 
infant life-savers in England on the occa- 
Sion of the Victorian Era Exposition in 
Earl's Court, London, in 1897, the doctors 
Who had charge of them there came to this 
country, establishing the incubators in 
Omaha at the trans-Mississippi Exposition 
m 1898; in Buffalo at the Pan - American 
Exposition in 1901, in Boston at the 
Merchants’ and Mechanics’ Triennial Exposi- 
tion last year, and at Dreamland and At- 
lantic City. 

' It is estimated that since 1898 there have 
deen received and cared for in the infant 
Ieubators, in the United States, about 350 
Prematurely born and weakly infants, and 
of this number the living graduates aggre- 
gate, approximately, 250. 
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(MIGHTIER S +H qn ZTHE SWORD 
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SUITABLE FOR WRITING IN EVERY POSITION, 
GLIDE OVER ANY PAPER; NEVER SCRATCH 


Made of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BaLt- 
PoinTED pens are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 
Assorted sample box for 


H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 William St.,New York 


AND ALL STATIONERS, 
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OR SPURT. 
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FEDERATION 
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a $100 to $1,500 for original short stories. 
<a unless submitted exactly according to the conditions 
cents, or of us. If, after reading our offer, you feel 
@J will pay you Ten Dollars if you will send one of the 


June to October to some friend who will write a 
© This $10,600 story contest closes October 12. Address 
The Shortstory Pablishing Company, 
184 High St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Is Your Head Turning Out Dollars? 


Convert your brain into a money mine by extracting a clever story. 
Name or fame of writer counts for nothing with us. 








THE BLACK CAT will pay $10,600 in sums of 
No story will be considered 
print in The Black Cat. Of newsdealers, five 
that your life doesn’t contain a tale worth telling we 
story coupons published in THE BLACK CAT from 
prize-winning story. 

Let us send you names and addresses of hun- 
dreds who have won fame and fortune by 
writing for THE BLACK CAT. 











Chocolates 
and Confections 


Rule in their own sweet way over the heart 
of every lover of fine candy. 


Sold everywhere. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1816 Chestnut St., Phila. 








REVISED EDITION 


Fly=Rods and Fly=Tackle 


Ii!'d with Diagrams. 


Suggestions as to their Manufacture and Use 
By H. P. WELLS 


Author of ‘**The American Salmon-Fisherman ” 
Ornamented Cioth, $1.75 met (postage extra) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 





The Hunting of 
the Snark 


AND OTHER POEMS 
By Lewis Carroll 


PETER NEWELL ILLUSTRATED EDITION 
This book includes all of Lewis Carroll’s 
poems, illustrated with many full-page 
drawings by Peter Newell, and brought 
out uniform with the Newell illustrated 
edition of ‘‘ Through the Looking-Glass ”’ 
and ‘Alice in Wonderland.” The vol- 
ume is handsomely bound, and makes 
a new nonsense-verse classic, with pictures 
such as only Peter Newell can paint. 


8vo, Deckel Edges, Gilt Top, with Over-Cover 
of Green and Gold. In a Box, 
$3.00 net (postage extra) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 





LAUNCHES, STEAM and SAIL YACHTS, ROW BOATS, CANOES 
SPEED—PLEASURE—BUSINESS 


Beautiful, Reliable, Economical. Simple, Safe 
Our 64-page catalog gives the truth in detail about the best and cheapest 


Boats built. 


Agencies in principal Cities. 


Write to-day and address 


RACINE BOAT MFG. CO. (Box 17), MUSKEGON, MICH. 

















Ghe Campaign 


KEEP IN TOUCH WITH IT 
BY SUBSCRIBING FOR 


THE NATIONAL CARTOON WEEKLY 


IS NOW ON 
IN EARNEST 


PUCK 








PUCK, under the leadership of John Kendrick Bangs, 
will be a potent factor in the contest between the “ Hero 
of San Juan Hill” and the “ Sage of Esopus,” and every- 
body will want to see the telling cartoons. 


The Cincinnati ‘‘ Times-Star,” referring to the Double- Page 
Cartoon in the Fourth-of-July PUCK, says: ‘‘J. S. Pughe’s 
‘If —,’ one of the best of the Ante-Convention Cartoons, 
has attracted attention all over the country.” 














PUCK ™ 


Leave your order with any Bookseller, Newsdealer or Subscription. Agent, 


or send 


THE PUBLISHERS OF PUCK, Puck Building, 


be mailed. from now until 
Election Day for 


it direct to 


$1.25 


New York 
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It is not talk 
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Hunter 


Whiskey 
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The effect of a Japanese torpedo on a Russian war-ship. The hole torn in 
during an early engagement of the war. 


the side of the cruiser ‘* Pallada’”’ 


Success 


Soid at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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@~ A Positive Relief = 
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Removes all odor of perspiration: De- 

eee age jichtful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
mailed on receipt ~, 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark. N.J. 
























TALKING PARROTS 


Genuine hand-raised 


Mexican Double 
Yellow Heads 


**The Human Talker” 

The only kind known to learn to talk like a 
person. Imitates the human voice to perfection, 
Learns long sentences; never forgets a word 
YOUNG, TAME NESTBIRDS, 10 
during July and August, oy es 

Cheaper grades of Parrots from 

Sent any distance in the U. S. with” i SP 

ufety. Cash or C. O. D. Each Parrot sold 
with a written guarantee to talk. 

Wausau, Wis., April 4, 190 


fe 
anc vd then 1 we om - not sell him for that.—GBO. S. JOHNSTON. 

Write for booklet on Parrots and Testimonials, “It is free ; also large 
illustrated catalog. 


GEISLER’S BIRDSTORE, Dept. 19, Est'd 1888, Omaka, Neb. | 
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Hartridge 
School 


| Boarding School for Girls and Day School 


Academic and College-Preparatory Courses. 
Golf and Tennis. 








Gymnasium, Basket-ball, 


Delightful home life. Kesident pupils limited. 
York) 
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OUR PRESIDENTS 


And How We Make Them 
By Col. A. K. McCLURE 


A concise and bivid description of the twenty-seben presidential campaigns from 
Washington to Roosebelt— the prime issues involved and the statistical results 


THE BOOK OF THE HOUR FOR 
READING AND REFERENCE 


The history of our national development is here indicated in large outline. 
Full accounts of the twenty-seven presidential elections—from Washington to 
McKinley—are followed by descriptions of the various political parties engaged, 
the text of the platforms from which the battle was waged, and unusually 
complete tables of the popular and electoral votes. 


Colonel McClure has been in touch with every national convention for the 
past fifty years, and brings a wealth of personal reminiscence to his narrative. 
Much new and intensely interesting matter concerning the inside workings of the 
various campaigns, political incidents, quarrels, etc.—in short, the personal, 
human side of these great conflicts—is here set forth in an illuminating style. 


The workings of our great political machine assume a new meaning and 
interest for the citizen, and the foundations of our public life are more clearly 
understood. : 


At this hour, especially, is this wider vision and appreciation of our methods 
of president-making a necessity to every wide-awake American, as anotlier 
great campaign approaches.: 


’ Illustrated With Portraits of the Presidents. Crown 8vo, $2.00 
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New York to Buffalo via New York Central—Finest One-Day Railroad Ride in the World. 
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prints, old silver—they increase in value every day. 

Wood-engraving is becoming a lost art. Rarely is 
a wood-cut made nowadays. Therefore, those that have 
been made grow more and more valuable. They are al- 
ready heirlooms of a past age. 

We will send you any one of the following pictures, 
representing the work of the masters of wood - engraving, 
for ten cents (in stamps), including a sample copy of Harper’s 
Bazar or Harper’s WEEKLY. For twenty-five cents we will 
send any three pictures and a sample copy of Harper's 
Macazine. It is because we want you to know about 
Harper's periodicals that we make this unexampled offer. 
The pictures are 16%Xx23 inches, and are printed on heavy- 
surfaced board paper suitable for framing. Suggestions for 
framing, furnished by our Art Department, will accompany 
each picture. Each picture cost several hundred dollars to 
produce. 


om old wood-cuts are like old furniture, old 
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THE GIVERS 


MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN 


HESE are Mary E. Wilkins Freeman’s latest 
stories. All are filled with the humor and 
pathos of New England life—the type of story 
which is indisputably the author’s own, and in 
which she scored her remarkable early success. 
Of the stories in this volume, the title story— 
“The Givers’’—has created more widespread 
interest and called forth more letters from the 
author's readers than anything else Mrs. Freeman 
has done. It is a laughable tale of the revolt of 
a sturdy, strong-minded woman against the 
inappropriateness of the Christmas gifts with 
which she is deluved by her well-to-do, unthink- 
ing friends. How she leads each in turn to re- 
place her gift with some homely, serviceable 
article is a triumph of rough-handed New 
England diplomacy and a highly amusing tale. 
Sophia Lane is but one of the many charac- 
ters in this book who are good to know and not 
soon forgotten. 


Mustrated, Cloth, $1.25 
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In Search 
of the Unknown 


. By 
ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


Author of “The Maids of Paradise,” “Cardigan,” etc. 


HIS captivating story describes the 
strange adventures and novel love 
affairs of a young student of science who 
accompanies a learned professor on expe- 
ditions in search of the unknown in nature. 
The professor is on the track of some en- 
tirely new facts, with which he intends to 
astonish the world. In the meantime the 
student meets several girls, and half a dozen 
love affairs develop. A unique and highly 
entertaining story, in which Mr. Chambers 
has drawn his girls with his usual felicity, 
and their engaging charms are all the more 
piquant displayed in such fantastic sur- 
roundings. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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is the sum deposited 4 Mr. Eben Smith of Los ayeeles, Cal., a 
with The Mutual Life, which provides 


‘A Life Income for Himself 


and in the event of his death 


Life Incomes for His Two Children | 
ThelargestAmount Life Incomes for His Six Grandchildren | 
Man for Lifelnsurance , . | in addition to wee met aie 4 








Insura nce. 


Raa eed | Richard) ALMECundysPies, | 
sal MR. SMITH WRITES: 


wo os on Amounts. is one of the best, if not the best, form © 
Wexiy * Se of investment ever devised. The 
YN depreciation in other securities which | 


“It is my belief that. life insuranc : 


THE MUTUAL ‘\ 7 : 
LIFE INSURANCE Ny -I hold has strengthened my belief in 


CO. OF NEW YORK & Ce life insurance in a Company like THE | 
4 a Ge 1 
itera \ ES Muruat Lire. I am glad to” ‘say. that 7 
, this . investment in. THE ~Mutuat © 

GENTLEMEN :—What would , 
it cost me. to provide for my- ‘ Lite iS. probably the best one” 4 | 


self or my beneficiary an income ue, that if ever made.” 


BEN Oe GR icncans 


These policies are written in amount 
 to'suit the needs of the insured. 
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